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VAIN REPETITIONS. 


An old woman, rather dirty, mumbling over her beads,—a 
respectable gentleman, of ancient lineage and no brains, read- 
ing like a machine out of a book,—a stern spinster, slightly 
cracked, fasting till her head is turned with hunger, and then 
imagining herself in an ecstasy,—a gloomy-featured priest, 
bowing and genuflecting before an altar, and making all sorts 
of movements with his hands,—add to these a small crowd 
of Irish kneeling before a particularly ugly little image, 
crossing themselves violently, splashing holy water about 
them, holding lighted tapers, and groaning outwardly as well 
as inwardly,—these are the standard types of Catholic devo- 
tion, as accepted by the average class of our excellent fellow- 
countrymen. Grant what they may, in their most tolerant 
moods, in respect to our sincerity, our zeal, our learning, 
our cleverness, and the antiquity of our ritual, here at least 
they consider that the case stands clearly in favour of Protest- 
antism. ‘Theirs is the spiritual religion, they consider; and 
they undoubtedly pray to God with the spirit and from the 
heart. Our worship may be more grand, more artistic, more 
imaginative, more adapted to enlist the senses in the service 
of religion; but when it comes to downright prayer, the re- 
sult of the comparison is wholly to their advantage. ‘This 
point, they hold, may be fairly assumed: it is, in fact, indis- 
putable. Nobody can say that the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, or the extemporaneous productions of the Dissenting 
iuinisters, are unspiritual, sensuous, or open to the charge of 
being “ vain repetitions.” If Protestants, they repeat, are not 
always a match for Papists in the way of argument, at any 
rate they know how to pray to God; and, after all, that is 
every thing. 

Those among them who think, who try to systematise 
their opinions, and like to be able to give an intelligible ac- 
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count of their views, describe the prevailing ideas of Catho- 
lics as to prayer much in the following way. They suppose 
that it is a part of our religion to regard certain outward acts 
and words as possessing a certain inherent virtue and power, 

in return for which the sinner is to be saved. They regard 
forms as the very essential characteristic of “ Romish” devo- 
tion. Son.etimes in one shape, and sometimes in another, 
they hold that with us something is substituted for the direct 
and invisible intercourse between the individual soul and its 
God. Quantity, they fancy, is considered in the place of qua- 
lity ; and the question is not, what sort of prayer a man offers 
to God, but how much of it; and it is all the same whether 
he prays himself, or gets others to do it for him, The grand 
vicarious prayer- manufacturer is, of course, the priest; and his 
chief stock-in-trade consists of those extraordinary, incompre- 
hensible, superstitious things, called Masses. What these 
Masses are, most Protestants trouble themselves very little 
to inquire. The common notion is, that every Catholic who 
wears a surplice is a priest; that whenever a priest does 
any thiug in a church he is saying Mass; and that the whole 
of Mass consists in what is commonly described as “ the ado- 
ration of the Host.” In Masses, then, the priest deals, and 
deals largely; and when a Catholic is at all anxious to go to 
heaven, what he does is, to buy extensively of these Masses ; 
and having so purchased, he is satisfied that all is quite right; 

it is the priest’s business to save him; the responsibility is off 
his own shoulders; he nas bought his Masses, and paid for 
them, and henecforth he may live and die content. 

When, however, Catholics are not satisfied with purchasing 
sacerdotal salvation, but want to have a share in the work 
themselves, it is supposed that the recognised thing is to say 
over plenty of prayers, composed, of covrse, by priests; and 
if in Latin, so much the better. The great thing is, plenty 
of them; and they will be the more efficacious, if there is a 
large infusion of hyperbolical addresses to the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints. They should be said, of course, kneeling; 
because kneeling implies that prostration of the intellect, not 
before God, but before the priest, which is so important an 
element in * Romish” devotion. How they are said, matters 
little cr nothing. The task has to be got through with the 
lips; and when got through, that prayer has really been of- 
fered to God, which is to be the means of atoning for all sins 
—great and littke—with the proviso, it 1s understood, of abso- 
lution (usually paid for) from the priest. 

Tuis perfunctory style of devotion, of course, appears in its 
most truly Popish form in such things as the Rosary, or any 
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other prayers in which the same set form of words is repeated 
over and over again, as the Protestant would say, usque ad 
nauseam. “If these are not vain repetitions,” he asks tri- 
umphantly, ‘I should like to know what are? One hundred 
and fifty Adve Marias, and the Lord’s Prayer and Gloria 
Patri each of them fifteen times over! What irrational folly ! 
What a mockery of that God, who tells us to worship Him 
in spirit and in truth! £ Hail, Mary, full of grace,’ &c. one 
hundred and fifty times over! It is bad enough only once; 
but one hundred and fifty times! Why, my dear sir,” conti- 
nues the Bible Christian, ‘‘it’s a downright insult to the 
Deity. And how it is said, too! Gabble, gabble, gabble, as 
hard as ever the lips can move and mumble! What a con- 
trast to the solemnity and seriousness of our truly scriptural 
Liturgy, read aloud solemnly, slowly, and distinctly by a 
duly-ordained minister, in a fair white surplice and a master- 
of-arts university hood! I really wonder that your learned 
men, and bishops, and Catholic nobility and gentry, are not 
ashamed of it. «Why, sir, it’s absolute heathenism. Then 
look at the things one sees in foreign churches. Look at 
Loretto, for instance. ‘There’s an image of the Virgin; ugly 
enough to be sure; but let that pass. But there it is, fit only, 
in my judgment, for Rag Fair, or Holywell Street, with 
dozens and dozens of candles burning before it—(what a 
waste of good wax, by the way !)—and there is a priest light- 
ing more and more, muttering away as fast as he does it for 
the poor creatures who pay for these candles; but evidently 
—yes, quite evidently—not caring a straw for the whole thing, 
and treating it as a ridiculous but profitable mummery. Once 
more I say, thank God I am an Englishman; and I enjoy the 
purity and solemnity of our truly scriptural Liturgy all the 
more for seeing the follies these Papists palm off upon the 
world as true devotion.” 

Let us inquire, then, what is the real worth of these po- 
pular objcetions to Catholie practice. A brief investigation 
of the comparative liabilities of Catholicism and Protestantism 
to the charge of fostering ‘‘ vain repetitions” will be a not 
unsuitable pendant to the remarks we recently offered our 
readers on the subject of Priestcraft. Investigation, more- 
over, furnishes a similar result in both cases. Our accusers 
are themselves guilty of the very fault they impute to us; 
and from the same cause, namely, from their estimating the 
effects of certain special practices amongst us by the effects 
which similar practices would produce amongst them, and their 
overlooking those fundamental principles which lie at the root 
of our discip!ine and our devotions. In conducting such an 
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inquiry, we most sincerely assure those who are not Catholics, 
that we dislike and reprobate the mere ‘* Zu quoque” style 
of reply to the full as much as they can do; and that we are 
very far from wishing to excuse ourselves by accusing them, 
We are not bidding them cast the beam out of their eyes, 
before they presume to take the mote out of ours. We are 
not recriminating upon them at all. We are rather agreeing 
with them in certain fundamental ideas on the subject of re- 
ligious worship, and calling their attention to the fact, that 
those ideas are really acted upon and thoroughly carried out 
by us, in those very instances in which, to the superficial non- 
Catholic observer, we appear to be most flagrantly violating 
them. If we retort the charge upon them, it is with the 
‘retort courteous” in intention, however freely it may be ac- 
companied with a laugh at the occasionally ludicrous aspect 
which Protestantism puts on. And in case it should be any 
satisfaction to them*to know it, we may add, that we Catholics 
are equally ready to detect the ludicrous in the proceedings 
of one another, when any of us fall into laughable exaggera- 
tions and external absurdities. They are quite welcome to 
laugh at us, if only they will laugh at what is really laughable, 
and attempt in good earnest to understand the true nature of 
what seems ridiculous to them. What we complain of in Pro- 
testant ridicule is, that it is bitter without being merry. Let 
it be as merry as it likes, if only it is serious withal. The two 
are perfectly compatible. They are not often found united 
in any high degree, it is true; but they are so sometimes; and 
we are far indeed from wishing to see every Protestant critic 
with a sour face and a solemn brow. If we make ourselves 
absurd in any way, by all means let them laugh at us; only let 
them be sure that they understand what they make a joke of, 
lest by chance they convert the operations of the Spirit of God 
into the subject of an angry sneer or a heedless jest. 

Prayer, then, we are all agreed, consists in the intercourse 
between the intelligent soul and Almighty God. It is essen- 
tially an act of the mind, and not of the body; except so far 
as the body supplies the organ by which the words of spoken 
prayers are framed. Words alone do not constitute prayer, 
nor are they necessary to prayer, which may exist without the 
intervention of any human language at all. And words with- 
out the direct action of the soul, ‘speaking through them, are 
not prayer at all, but “ vain repetitions.” If Protestants 
imagine that Catholics believe that words uttered by the lips, 
and not accompanied by the actual aspirations of the heart to 
God, can possibly be acceptable as prayer, we have only to 
request them to put the question to any Catholic of any class 
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or any country, and they will speedily be undeceived Such 
a notion was never heard of in the Church. When Catholics 
are guilty of these “vain repetitions,” they are not praying; 
and ‘they know they are not praying. You must pray from 
the heart, or you cannot pray at all. 

Prayer, then, being the intercourse of the individual soul 
with God, and being essentially a spiritual act, words are 
not necessary to its existence. Though we cannot commu- 
nicate with our fellow-creatures except through the organs 
of the body, we can communicate with God without putting 
our ideas into any particular phrases of human language. If 
we use language at all, it is in order to vivify our feclings, 
and give distinctness to our ideas; ; or in order to enable several 
persons to pray together, at the time, and for the same 
special objects. Human language is not necessary for God 
to hear prayer, nor is it necessary even for us; it is only 
useful and desirable. The particular manner, therefore, in 
which the soul employs human language in prayer, is a thing 
to be determined by practical experience of the capacities of 
the human understanding. We could not know beforehand 
whether the use of language would ever be desirable ; nor could 
we know for certain, on the other hand, that the spiritual in- 
telligence could communicate with God altogether without 
language. But we know now that the soul is capabie of 
praying in various ways: it can pray in actual words, and 
these words it can utter aloud; or it can merely repeat them 
in silence, not even forming ‘each separate word to itself. 
Besides this, it can send up its aspirations without putting 
them into any species of language whatsoever. It can love, 
desire, grieve, give thanks, and express hope and confidence, 
by the mere action of its own purely spiritual powers. 

But, further,—and this is the point which especially bears 
on the subject we are discussing,—it can form with the mouth, 
either silently or aloud, a series of phrases in some human 
language, of whose particular and grammatical import it is 
ignorant, or to which it pays no particular attention; and 
while doing this, it can pray fervently in its own spiritual 
depths ; finding i in the corporeal formation of the words it re- 
peats, not a hindrance, but a very powerful aid to the expres- 
sion of its desires and its feelings. And this is the one great 
point of distinction between Catholics and Protestants on the 
subject of prayer. ‘The latter cannot conceive that such a re- 
petition of mere words can by any possibility be real prayers. 
When they themselves pray, or try to pray, they invariably 
clothe their ideas in words grammatically expressive of those 
ideas; and unless they are able to do this, they scarcely ven- 
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ture to think they are praying at all. With all their loud as- 
sertions that prayer is an act of the heart, and that it is by the 
influence of the Holy Ghost alone that the soul can pray, in 
practice they are perpetually converting prayer into an act of 
the intellect, and making the intercourse between God and 
the soul depend upon the ¢ capacity of the understanding. We 
do not say that they never recognise the possibility of any 
other sort of genuine prayer; but it is quite certain that 
both in theory, and as exemplified in practice, their idea of 
prayer is, that it is the intercourse of the heart with God, con- 
ducted through the medium of human language. 

We, on the contrary, recognise in human language @ me- 
dium of prayer, but not the medium. We hold that the soul 
is, not only at rare intervals, but perpetually, disembarrass- 
ing herself of the apparatus of words, and, so to say, annihi- 
lating herself in a mystic union with the Holy Ghost, ap- 
proaching the Fountain of all gifts with aspirations unutte rable. 
Jesus Christ, our Head, prays in us and with us by the Spirit 
which He has given us. The soul stands before her God as a 
beggar stands belore a king, and contents herself with only 
looking at Him; and that look is her prayer, for it is the look 
of faith, love, hope, desire, humility, and penitence. What if 
she cannot frame earthly words to express her longings? It 
is the Holy Spirit that has taught her thus to stand and beg; 
He Himself is her prayer; and her requests are known to God, 
and infallibly granted. ‘ We know not,” St. Paul teaches 
us, “ what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
Himself asketh for us with unutterable groanings. And He 
that searcheth the hearts, knoweth what the Spirit desireth ; 
because He asketh for the saints according to God.”* 

This, then, is the explanation we give to those who are 
astounded at hearing dozens and scores of Hail Marys and 
Our Fathers rapidly uttered in succession, and described as 
prayer. We not only justify the practice, but we assert that 
prayer of this species is often the very highest and most purely 
spiritual communion which the soul can hold with her God. 
The attitude in which she thus places herself is pre-eminently 
calculated to deepen her sense of her own nothingness, of the 
omnipotence of Divine grace, and of the boundless love and 
goodness of Him in whose presence she stands. Strange as it 
may appear to the non-Catholic mind, it is yet true, that while 

* Rom. viii. 26,27. This is not a subject on which much can be said in the 
pages of a periodical. We therefore reter the reader who wishes to see it 
thoroughly explained to the latter part of Olier’s Catéchisme de la Vie Inté- 

rieure, of which a translation has been published by Mr Dalton. Another 


masterpiece of Catholic practical theology—Surin’s Catéchisme Spirituel—may 
also be profitably consulted on the subject. 
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the lips are thus uttering a series of what appear ‘ vain repe- 
titions, ” the spirit within is often m: iking the nearest approach 
that is possible in this life to that perfect adoration of the 
Almighty God which will be the great privilege of the Bea- 
tific Vision. Nay, still more, incredulously as the statement 
may be received, it is nevert theless certain that that very eager 
haste, that almost breathless urgency, with which at times the 
devout Catholic pours forth a perfect tide of these innumer- 
able repetitions, is an actual token of the fervour of the spiri- 
tual desive with which his soul is adoring and praying. ‘That 
rapid utterance, which to the unenlightened appears a sense- 
less gabble, is the very symptom of the intensity of the fire 
with which the soul is burning within. She cannot stay, nor 
rest; so earnest is her desire “for the graces she implores, so 
overwhelming is her sense of the love and power of Jesus 
Christ, that the throes of her spirit find a positive relief in 
these words, which stream forth from her lips, and so startle 
the unwise and ignorant. 

Undoubtedly, as a matter of fact, many and many an Our 
Father and Hail Mary are really “ gabled, * or turued into a 
‘vain repetition ;” but this is the same with every species of 
vocal prayer. All Catholics are not religious and devout, 
and good Catholics are subject to temptations to inattention 
in prayer, as to all other temptations. But they are not more 
likely to worship God with their lips when only reciting a 
string of Latin Pater Nosters, than when reciting the most 
judiciously expressed English devotions. Will any candid 
Protestant pretend that the efficacy and desirableness of the 
usual forms of Protestant devotion are to be estimated by the 
attention and fervour with which they are appropriated by 
the average class of attendants in a Protestant church? If he 
will abide by such a test, all we ask is, that he shall fairly 
apply it. Let him enter any chance half-dozen Catholic 
churches or chapels during Mass any Sunday or week-day, 
and note the apparent attention of the congregation, and the 
extent to which they are engaged—nay, absorbed—in their 
devotions; and let him then compare what he has thus wit- 
nessed with the personal attention displayed by any similar 
classes of people in any chance half-dozen Protestant places 
of worship. We do not think he will wish to apply the test 
a second time. 

Why, then, Is it, that intelligent Protestants so invariably 
fail to appreciate the true nature of those Catholic devotions 
which they denounce as a senseless repetition of unintelligible 
words ? Having, in the main, right ideas as to what prayer 
is, why do they remain so completely in the dark as to this 


—— 
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particular mode of praying? ‘The answer is plain: they judge 
us by their own experience; and their experience is not that of 
men who possess the fulness of the graces which Jesus Christ 
gives to His children. We speak of them, of course, as bein 

to some degree under the influence of that same Holy Spirit 
who is the life of our prayers, and not as being utterly 
reprobate men of the world, who have already sold themselves, 
soul and body, for the sake of the enjoyments of this life. 
Excluding, then, those with whom it is useless to reason on 
such a subject as this, Protestants may be divided into three 
classes. ‘There are those who, having been validly baptised, 
and not having lost their baptismal privileges by mortal sin, are 
as truly Catholics as any one of us. ‘There are those who have 
been validly baptised, but who have fallen into mortal sin, 
and have not recovered themselves; these are in the same 
condition as Catholics who are in mortal sin unrepented of, 
except that they have not the advantage of the external calls 
and aids to repentance which the Catholic Church bestows on 
her fallen children. And there are those who, having never 
been really baptised, are unregenerate ; and know only those 
graces which the goodness of God bestows on the soul in 
order to bring it to seek baptism and its attendant salvation. 

Now considering how utterly incapable the soul is, by 
nature, of praying to God, or believing in Him; and con- 
sidering the hidden and mysterious character of that regene- 
rate life of which prayer is at once the occupation and the 
sustenance,—it is obvious that to the third of these three 
classes of persons the laws which govern the prayers of devout 
Christians must be practically incomprehensible. Even when 
they approach the subject in the most modest and candid 
spirit, it must be one which eludes their grasp and defies their 
analysis. ‘Their own experience of the mysterious life of 
prayer is so defective and superficial, even at the best, that all 
they can reasonably do, is to confess their inability to com- 
prehend a thing of whose beauty and excellence they never- 
theless can catch a few flickering rays. We might as well 
attempt to teach a little infant, just beginning to creep upon 
the ground, to comprehend the flight of the eagle as it mounts 
upwards towards the blazing sun. 

With the second class that we have named, the difficulty 
is not so great; but yet it is considerable. Baptism conferring 
on all who receive it the gift of Christian faith, and faith not 
being necessarily destroyed by mortal sin, the capacity of an 
unrepentant baptised Protestant for entering into subjects of 
this kind is in substance the same as that of bad Catholics. 
Faith has given him a capacity for knowing God, and ac- 
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cordingly he has the capacity for approaching God in prayer; 
and having that capacity, he can intellectually comprehend 
the nature of prayer; he can analyse the operations of the 
soul in her devotional exercises, and not only respect what 
she does from mere modest veneration, but partially appreciate 
it from a distinct comprehension of its excellence. 

Still, it is very difficult for a person in this condition to 
understand the operations of the soul in prayer. He is like 
a person almost blind or deaf, who fails to realise the true 
meaning and beauty of the lovely sights he sees or the sweet 
strains he hears. Even to a bad Catholic it is no easy matter 
to enter at al]l candidly into the mysteries of the spiritual life, 
viewed merely as a matter for the intellect. Take any Ca- 
tholic, however intelligent, who is known to be in mortal sin, 
because he avows it himself, and see how lamentably his mere 
understanding of the hidden life of the soul is dimmed and 
injured. Remind such a man that there are hundreds and 
thousands of nuns who are in the habit of daily reciting their 
office in Latin, without knowing a word of Latin as a lan- 
guage; and that yet they find this strange proceeding to be 
prayer of the most spiritual and advantageous kind. If such 
aman does not at once fling himself into the coarse slanders 
of the world, and laugh at the whole thing as self-deception 
and humbug, he will confess that he cannot conceive how 
these good women can like such an extraordinary occupation, 
how they can keep their minds from incessant wandering, or 
how it can be productive of any benefit to their souls. 

And if the question is so easily darkened in the judgment 
of an irreligious Catholic, with all the advantages he has had 
in the way of experience, the living tradition of the Church, 
and in an exact theological education, how much more ob- 
scure must it be to those who have nothing more than Pro- 
testant Dissent, or even the [Established Church of England, 
can give them. Ifa godless Catholic is ready to sneer at the 
** uuintellectual” follies of pious nuns, and the endless repeti- 
tions of the same prayers by devout people in general, can we 
wonder that men whose only theology is to be found in the 
thousand-and-one opinions of Anglicans, should explode in 
coarse laughter at the sight of an old woman counting her 
beads, especially if she is very ugly and very dirty,—for with 
such people this is generally a serious aggravation of the of- 
fence ? 

The rationale of Protestant inability to enter into our 
prayers is equally simple in the case of those who are bap- 
tised, and who remain still in a state of grace. Whether 
there are any, or many such, who have grown up and come 
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to intellectual maturity, we are not now discussing. For the 
sake of the argument we are supposing there are such, and 
that they are sufficiently numerous to be spoken of as a class 
by themselves. Granting, then,—and not only granting, but 
maintaining,—the utmost that can be said in favour of the 
gifts and privileges ofa baptised person brought up a Protest- 
ant and preserving his baptismal innocence, it is impossible 
to doubt that his losses are nevertheless extremely severe, and 
that they must tend to cloud the apprehension of his mind in 
all spiritual things. Tirst of all, he has none of the sacra- 
mental aids which the Catholic possesses; he has not the 
grace of Confirmation; he has never received the most 
cious Body and Blood of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist ; 
and if he is married, he has not the graces of the sacrament 
of marriage. Externally, he has been mixed up with a world 
in which religious error far exceeds religious truth. 

Protestants have the Bible, itis true; but then, who reads 
the Bible? Not one Protestant out of a hundred, or one out 
ofa thousand. ‘They read its words, indeed, and sumetimes 
learn parts of it by heart ; but as to reading it independently 
for themselves, and trying ‘without prejudice to make out its 
meaniug in religious doctrine, that is a very different thing, 
and requires a courage, and a real exercise of private judg- 
ment, of which few Protestants are capable. In Bible-reading, 
with scarcely an exception, they are the slaves of their own 
traditionalists. 

Then as to their ways of practising family and public 
prayer. Look at their family prayers, in the first place. We 
would not fora moment cast a slur on the practice itself, or pre- 
tend that it is not in any way beneficial to those who adopt 
it. But we do say, that the wswal mode of conducting it, both 
among Anglicans and Dissenters, is simply a caricature, and the 
very last thing to help the soul to enter into the mysteries of 
real spiritual intercourse with Almighty God. Protestant 
family devotion generally consists of one long prayer, either 
read out of a book or uttered extemporaneously by one of 
the assemblage. Sometimes they read a chapter of the Bible, 
with or without some sort of comment. This reading of the 
Bible of course is good and an intelligible practice, and the 
only mischief is, that zealous Protestants usually contrive to 
misinterpret what they read with the most perverse ingenuity. 
The absurdity of this so-called family worship lies in the 
“prayer” itself, We say nothing of the flat, dull, pompous, 
unnatural, and tedious style of the compositions "which are 
printed and published ine the benefit of those who are too 
dull, or too modest, to extemporise devotions for others; and 
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nothing of the coarse, or rambling, or irreverent, or ludicrous 
character of those prayers which are the offspring of the 
moment. Let us grant that in substance these prayers are 
all that can be desired ; and, indeed, we have gladly remarked 
that Protestant prayers are usually much less heretical than 
Protestant sermons. ‘The foolishness of the custom consists 
in this, that the listeners are expected to join with heart and un- 
derstanding i in a long-winded production, of which they know 
nothing beforehand ; for if a book is used, only the person 
who reads it aloud has a copy before him. No wonder that 
so many people, when honest, confess that they find family 
prayer a most somniferous proceeding. On Catholic princi- 
ples there might be a rational explanation of the practice, and 
a way for making it a really spiritual service. If they pro- 
fessed to do what we do at Mass ; ; that is, let one person say 
one form of words, and all the rest pray just as they pleased, 
merely joining with the speaker in spirit, there w ould be some 
sense in the matter. But as it is, these prayers are what 
Dr. Whately cleverly called them,—oblique sermons. Viewed 
as prayers, they are simply “f vain repetitions.” One man 
prays, and the rest kneel around and listen, here and there 
striving to appropriate his words and really pray themselves ; 
but, on the whole, listening to prayer, and that is all. It is 
plain that this is not a means for iustructing the well-inten- 
tioned Protestant in the mysteries of communion with God. 

In the dissenting modes of public worship, the same ab- 
surdity prevails. ‘They have sermons and hymns, which are 
bad or good, as the case may be; but as to prayer, it is all 

« oblique sermonising.” A man gets up into a pulpit, puts 
on the peculiar dissenting physiognomy which is considered 
the right thing on such occasions, and proceeds to pray aloud 
with considerable emphasis and artificial fer rvour, His au- 
dience,—for they are nothing but an audience,—listen, cri- 
ticise, and sometimes groan in approbation, Can we be sur- 
prised, with such notions of the worship of God, that Dis- 
senters are no better than they are; and that persons of good 
taste, education, and intelligence, so seldom can tolerate their 
system, and forsake it for the more “ geuteel” religion of the 
English Establishment ? 

In that Establishment, we grant, things are far better; 
and it is to their more reasonable notions of public prayer 
that we in a great measure attribute the more religious and 
orthodox character of church people,” as compared with the 
glaring heresy and slippery morals of the Baptists, Independ- 
ents, and such like. Setting aside the XX XIX. Articles, and 
a few other prominently heretical portions, the ‘ Book of 
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Common Prayer” is faulty rather by omissions than by com- 
missions. It is in a great degree either taken from the Mis- 
sal and Breviary, or modelled upon the same pattern. Apart 
from doctrinal defects, its characteristic differences from its 
Catholic originals are, first, its sameness, monotony, and clumsy 
structure ; and secondly, its loss of that peculiarly scriptural 
character, which is so striking a feature in all the offices of 
the Catholic Church. The Anglican notion of teaching the 
people the Bible, is to have a couple of chapters read aloud, 
generally with no possible connection with the season of the 
year. ‘Their Gospels and Epistles are taken bodily from us, 
and are, accordingly, well chosen and appropriate. The Ca- 
tholic system, on the other hand, is to impregnate every word 
of its offices with texts and passages from the Bible, chosen 
with a special regard both to their obvious and their mystical 
meaning, and to their bearing upon the various seasons of the 
Christian year. The result is, that while in the Establishment 
a few pieces of the Bible are dragged in, to take their chance 
of being understood, with us the foree and meaning of Holy 
Writ is felt and appropriated in a manner of which we do not 
hesitate to say that the generality of the best Protestants have 
not the slightest conception. 

Granting, however, every thing that can be said of the 
Anglican services, the great fact remains, that to a large num- 
ber of those who hear them they are simply “ vain repetitions.” 
The fundamental error of the Protestant theory of public wor- 
ship ruins every thing. Its principle is, that every body pre- 
sent is to use the same words in approaching Almighty God. 
A minister stands up in a conspicuous place, turns towards 
the people, and recites the prayers in a slow, solemn, rhetorical 
tone, the very opposite of that which is natural to the soul in 
prayer. Iivery body is expected to listen, and to pray, not 
only in intention, but in the very same words, with the reader. 
The result is, an unmitigated formalism. Never mind what 
you are, who you are, what is your age, or condition, or mood 
of mind, Protestantism will not let you pray to God in your 
own way. It has no notion of any communion of saints exist 
ing in the spirit and in the heart; its “ communion of saints 
is one of the letter ; a verbal communion; a unanimity of in- 
tellect, and not a unity of soul; a conformity to the words of 
man, and not an obedience to the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
If you cannot pray in fetters, you must not attend public wor- 
ship; but at the same time, not to attend public worship 1s 
held to be a grievous scandal, and a token of shameless world- 
liness; so that the poor soul is in a hard strait. There is no 
despotism like that of a lawless mob; and so, there is no for- 
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malism like that of the sects who claim for themselves the 
special honour of being spiritual. They mock at us for having 
public prayer in an unknown tongue, and for gabbling out 
Pater Nosters and Ave Marias; totally forgetting that prayer 
is an act of the heart and not of the lips, and that the soul 
can pray, whatever be the words uttered, provided she is taught 
by the Holy Ghost, and not hampered by the tyranny of her 
fellow-worshippers. And at the same time, they fall into the 
very selfsame error which they fancy they see in us, in re- 
quiring every body to use identically the same forms, and in 
obedience to the leadership of one loud-voiced personage; 
they practically convert the majority of their “‘ congregations” 
into *‘ audiences,” and what professes to be very good prayer 
turns out nothing but very bad sermonising. 

Brought up, accordingly, in a system like this, we cannot 
wonder that well-disposed Protestants cannot enter into our 
ways of prayer and meditation. People accustomed to vene- 
rate the letter which kills, cannot comprehend the operations 
of the Spirit which gives life. Prayer, with a good Protestant, 
is generally very hard work. With the best intentions, it re- 
quires a very severe effort before he can detach his thoughts 
from secular subjects, and concentrate them on the unseen. 
That extravagantly solemn countenance which he usually puts 
on when at his devotions, or when speaking on religion, is 
really almost necessary to him, as a part of the ceremonial 
requisite for abstracting his mind from earthly trivialities. 
Unless he alters the condition of the muscles of his face, 
hides his eyes, and puts himself in some particular posture, 
the world will not let him go, but holds him so tight that he 
cannot pray. We do not blame him for all this, of course. 
If he cannot pray without it, by all means let him adopt every 
device, however quaint and unnatural, which will help him to 
realise eternal things, and to master his wandering affections, 
Only, let him not set himself up as a paragon of spirituality, 
and pharisaically scorn those who can do without his formali- 
ties, and with whom a spiritual intercourse with God is so 
easy, that in a moment they can forget all that is around them, 
and be absorbed in prayer, even while their lips are reciting a 
string of Pater Nosters, and the voice of a priest singing in 
Latin is sounding in their bodily ears. 
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THE TELEGRAPH AND THE CONFESSIONAL. 


AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY.” 


SCENE I, 

[ The Generals chamber in the Palace of the Jesuits at Rome. Ata 
small bronze table, of antique sculpture, over which hangs a sil- 
ver lamp, Astolfo Astolfi, the General of the Jesuits, 1s discovered 
sitting. Tle ts dressed in a robe de chambre of purple Genoese 
velvet, lined with crimson satin, and confined at the waist by a 
cord of the same colour, from which is suspended a rosary with 
beads of jet and links of gold, while at the end of it glitters a 
cross of brilliants, set in silver. On his left breast is a broad 
crimson cross.t — I1is eyes sparkle, his brows knit, and he appears 
to be occupied in intense thought. At length, with a deep sigh, 
he leans back in his arn-chair, and speaks. | 

Astolfo. Shakspeare, thou reason’st well: 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ;— 
Not that material crown alone that decks 
The heads of those the world its monarcns calls ; 
The Pope’s tiara, or the iron crown 
Of Lombardy, or that bejewelled zone 
That rests upon the brow heretical 
Of England’s Queen, or that more modest hat 
That shades the eyes of him who wields the might 
Of young America :—the pangs of kingship, 
They are mine alone; the dread apportionment 
Of him who rules the soul; the penalty 
We pay for power. And shall | quail and shrink, 
And shirk the glorious pains, like—like 
The muling infant or the whining school- boy, 
Creeping like snail unwillingly to school ? 

o 

No, never! Power, thou art my aim, my god! 
Oh, ’twas a noble prize for which the devils fell ! 
But we,—we have the prize, and fall not: Lucifer, 

* We are unable to assign an authorship to the following composition. From 
the sentiments it contains, we are disposed to attribute it either to Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles Miss Catherine Sinclair, Mrs. Trollope, or some other of those authors 
who have combined the cultivation of the drama or of fiction with a zeal for ex- 
posing the enormities of Popery. Be this as it may, its observance of the Aristo- 
telian unities, its historical accuracy, its filelity of costume, its verisimilitude of 
language, and its profound acquaintance with the laws of human action, must 
recommend it to all lovers of historic truth; in other words, to all adversaries of 
the Society of Jesus. 

Tt The knowledge of Jesuit costume here displayed is remarkable. The poet 
has taken it, with scrupnious exactness, from the last published and most unim- 
peachable authority on the dress, morals, and manners of the Jesuits: we allude 
to ** Stanhope Burleigh ; or the Jesuit in our homes,’’ by Helen Dhu, 
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He was a fool to us! Ha, the time is up: 

An answer ought to be arrived from Scotland! 

Oh, those crafty, canny Scots! but they have found 

One cannier, craftier still! 

[A superb gold chronometer, lying on the table, strikes the hour. 

Astolfo rises, and walks across the room with noiseless steps. 
His shoes are soled with felt, according to the rule of St. Ignatius, 
so that his footfall ts never heard. He goes up to an immense 
electric-telegraph apparatus, which occumes one side of the 
apartment, and by which he holds communication with the mem- 
hers of the Soctety in all parts of the world. He stands in 
front of that portion which is labelled “ Scotland,” and watches 
the machinery. Presently he speaks. | 


QO ereat invention! apparatus wrought 
| For us alone! O blinded wit of man, 
| That thought to curb the lightning, and forgot 
That there are those whose ready hand would seize 
The mighty instrument, and bend its powers 
To subjugate the age that gave it birth. 
Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround, 
That every thought they think, and every word 
They utter, is conveyed along these wires ; 
And swift as thought, I answer, and enjoin 
My minions how to rule their dupes and mine! 
Slow were our works of old; but now, by Jove, 
I'll put a cirdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. 
[al small bell rings in the Scotch apparatus. Astolfo eagerly 
receives the communication that follows, writes it on paper, and 
reads it aloud. | 
“ Mon Général,—The Scotch very hard to manage, but will 
do them yet. One duchess converted during the past month; 
one marchioness ditto; also three baronets, a country gentle- 
man, five housemaids, two cooks, one scullery-maid, a shoe- 
maker, a chimney-sweep, anda street-sweeper. But no money 
to be got any where. Lawyers not so hard to catch as I feared; 
but, as I said, no money at all.” 
Bah! no money! That speaks ill 
For their sincerity! Is’t possible ? But no, 
They could not take him in. What? cheat a Jesuit ? 
Bah! a thing unheard of and impossible. 
But money must be had: my purse is empty. 
Ha, I have it! 

| He goes to the telegraph marked “ Spain,” and desires the Superior 
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of the Jesuits in Madrid to send him immediately one hundred 
thousand pounds. The Superior answers, that he has nothing 
in the treasury at present. The General replies, “* Then get it,” 
and proceeds to pace up and down the apartment, soliloquising. ] 


Spain is a noble land; our glorious founder 
There first drew breath, and there, as is well known, 
He daily prayed that we his faithful sons 
Might ever rule and prosper, and enjoy 
All that the world can sive of wealth and power, 
Of honour, and the smiles of men, and bask 
In the bright sunshine of prosperity. 
Hail, noble Spain! Land of the Holy Office, 
The lecoiiion, that device sublime 
That sprung from Loyola’s inventive brain,— 
At once the pledge and instrument of rule. 
Ha, the English bell! Oh, that accursed land! 
That Bible-scattering race ! our deadliest foe! 
But I will be its master yet. Yes; let me see. 
"Tis vain to work upon a Briton’s fears ; 
He must be courted, reasoned with, convinced 
That we love freedom, and the rights of man ; 
That all the records of our Church are lies, 
The base inventions of a venal crowd, 
Too shallow to deceive the honest mind 
Of England in the nineteenth century. 
The bell again! He is impatient, I 
Must answer him: Heav’n grant it be good news. 
| Goes to the English telegraph, and sends a message to say that he 
is ready to receive any communication. | 
A trusty man is Father Hildebrand, 
Our English agent. Some men are born great, 
Others their greatness do achieve, and some 
Must have their greatness thrust upon them. He 
Is of the last and rarer kind; his worth 
Is only equalled by his modesty. 
[ The English bell rings again. Astolfo receives the message, writes 
it down, and reads. | 
“ Most Reverend Father,—It is my pleasing duty to inform 
you of the progress of our holy Society in this heretical king- 
dom. On the whole our affairs are very prosperous. The 
brethren who have so Jong assumed the parts of zealous Pro- 
testants contrive to play ‘their parts to perfection, and do a 
vast amount of good to Holy Church and to us. I would 
especially recal the services of Father Spooner, the member 
for North Warwickshire, who has done more to bring Pro- 
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testantism into contempt than any man I know of; unless it 
be Father Zanoni, who, under an assumed name, has so long 
conducted the Morning Herald newspaper. He speaks English 
to perfection, and looks the completest John Bull your revee- 
rence ever saw. Father Pusey is also still useful, though he 
has not done quite so much good lately as in former years; but 
I feel assured it is not his fault. He and others of our holy 
society who hold livings in the Anglican Church, continue to 
send me details of the confessions of their various Protestant 
penitents; and I am preparing a synopsis of the most import- 
ant particulars, which I shall shortly have the pleasure of 
transmitting to your reverence. ‘The College of Maynooth is 
a valuable establishment: seven of the professors are fathers 
of our society, and are in continual communication with 
Father Spooner. I have succeeded in placing Jesuit domes- 
tics in many respectable establishments. The chief difficulty 
is with the footmen, who take our money, spend it in the 
public-houses, and do nothing for us in return. What bad 
consciences they must have! I have had some interviews with 
Lord Shaftesbury. I do not altogether despair of him: but 
his terms are high,—very high, 1 may say. He makes it a 
condition that, as soon as he is dead, the Pope shall undertake 
to canonise him; for he does not like to hold an inferior posi- 
tion any where. If your reverence approves, perhaps you 
will speak to the Pope on the subject, as his lordship is im- 
patient. Conversions, altogether, proceed satisfactorily ; and 
I have hopes of getting at the highest quarters through a per- 
son who I trust will shortly be converted. This is none other 
than the wife of the prime minister, Lord Brighton. She is 
an exemplary lady, and the mother of fifteen children. Her 
connections among the aristocracy are extensive, and she is 
said to be a great favourite at Windsor. This will indeed be 
acatch. I shall make a point of receiving her general confes- 
sion myself, that nothing important may be forgotten; and 
shall transmit its substance to your reverence without loss of 
time. I beg your reverence’s blessing on me and my humble 
labours.” 


Bravo! why, that’s my dainty Ariel :— 

Lord Brighton, too, perhaps; a noble prize— 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly! But Shaftesbury’s terms! 

They are too high, the Pope will not consent. 

But yes, he shall! straight to the Vatican 

Pll go; and in the portals of his ear 

I’}] whisper soft, ‘‘ Remember Ganganelli.” [ Exit. 
VOL. IV, —NEW SERIES. Oo 
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Scene IT. 


| The reception-room in Cardinal Wiseman’s house in London, 
The Cardinal is discovered seated under a canopy of blue satin 
powdered with fleurs-de-lys. His throne ts raised several steps 
Jrom the ‘oor, and is of the most elaborate workmanship, having 
been designed, executed, and decorated by the most distinguished 
architects, sculptors, and painters in the United wingdom. The 
Jeet of the throne are carved in imitation of the Lion and Uni- 
corn of the Royal Arms, which are represented as making hide- 
ous grimaces, after the model of the medieval gurgoyles, as an 
emblem of the disgust felt by Protestantism at being obliged to 
tolerate a Roman Cardinal in England. The Cardinal wears 
his mitre and his archiepiscopal vestments, which are of cloth-of- 
gold, and sparkle with jewels; this being the custom with all 
cardinals at their receptions. The Pope's brass band is sta- 
tioned in an ante-room, and executes several morceaux by Pale- 
strina and Vittoria, at intervals during the evening. The room 
as filled with priests and monks in the various picturesque con- 
tumes of the Romish Church, and with laymen of various callings, 
all ranged in order before the archiepiscopal throne. The con- 
versation ts held in Latin, no other language being spoken at the 
receptions; but for the convenience of the general reader tt ts 
here rendered into vernacular English. | 


The Cardinal. Have they all sworn? 
First Priest. They have, your Eminence. 
The Cardinal. ’Tis well! Now is the winter of our discon- 
tent 
Made glorious summer by the Russian war. 
But now to work! Bring forth the neophytes. 


[ The brass band plays soft music, and three gentlemen are intro- 
duced, recently converted; one of them a baronet of immense 
fortune, and the other two distinguished clergymen of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. They kneel three several times as they ap- 
proach the throne, and then stand with meek countenances before 


the Cardinal. | 


The Cardinal. Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors, 
We bid you welcome. We are well assured, 
By those who have examined you, and lieard 
Your frank confessions of your lives gone by, 
That you are well devoted to the cause 
Of Peter's boat, and only now desire 
‘To spend your sustenance and all your days 
In furthering our glorious aims, and rooting out 
The curse of heresy from tis benighted people. 
Most reverend father, is it so ? 

[ Turning to a Jesuit beside hin] 
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The Jesuit. "Tis so, an please your Eminence. 
The Cardinal. ’Tis well; then, by the virtue of our sacred 
office 3 
We hereby do accord you full permission 
To break the Ten Commandments, on the terms 
Set forth in these Indulgences. 
[ZTe hands them a paper. | 
Ali Three. We thank you. 
The Cardinal. Then now receive our orders. You, Sir 
George, 
Must be content to occupy the station 
You long adorned while yet a heretic. 
Frequent the clubs, the opera, the palace ; 


| And show the gay and giddy world how sweet 
| And soothing is the ancient creed of Rome. 
| Your two companions go tn other paths : 


One is to be a priest. Good Father Capuchin, 
Be kind enough to take him, and instruct 
His pliant mind in all the subtle lore 
Of Suarez and of Dens, of Bellarmine, 
| Aquinas, Scotus, and the rest of those | 
Of your great order, who have laid 
The deep foundations of our morals and our fame. 
The Capuchin. ‘To hear is to obey. 
The Cardinal. And you, my son, 
The third of this devoted three,—for you 
I have another task. Set up a magazine, 
And call it by some old Johnsonian name ; 
And give your nights and days to ceaseless toil, 
In combating our foes. 
| Third Convert. Your Eminence, I will; 
l But I perceive that it will be expensive, 
And money I have none. 
| The Cardinal. ‘Take courage, sir ; 
I'll give youmoney. My Lord Fauconbridge, 


Lend me ten thousand aide for this great w ork, 


| Lord Fauconbridge goes to a side-table, and writes a cheque on his 
banker for ten thousand pounds. | 


Lauconbridge. Accept it, noble Cardinal. A gilt 
It is; would it were more: it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 


(A loud noise is heard on the staircase; scuffling and loud talking, 
and a clatter of many men’s feet approaching the reception-room. 
A voice with a broad Scotch accent is heard above all the rest, 
demanding to be admitted instantly into the traitor’s presence. | 
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The Cardinal, Why, what is this? 
By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes. 
Open, locks, whoever knocks! 


[ The door is burst open, and enter Dr. Cumming, surrounded by 
several * Evangelical” Admirals and Colonels, all armed w ith 
cutlasses and revolvers, and wearing the look of men resolved to 
sell their lives dearly. With them various policemen, flunkies, 
and some of the guests who had arrived late. Dr. Cumming 
forces his way through the priests and others who attempt to hold 
him back, and advances to the foot of the Cardinal's throne, 
brandishing a pocket Bible handsomely bound. ] 


The Cardinal. Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damned, 
‘Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. ‘‘ Who art chou, man 2?” 
Dr. Cumming. I’m Dr. hear ew ys. 
The Cardinal. Humph! And what d’ you want? 
Dr. Cumming. Right reverend sir, where is your Breviary? 
The Cardinal, My Breviary ? 
Dr. Cumming. Ay, that accursed book, 
That has the oath whereby you bind your dupes 
‘To hate and murder heretics, when you confer 
Your orders, as you call them; but which I, 
A stern and stout disciple of the Kirk 
By Calvin founded, scorn and scatter from me. 
The Cardinal. Bring him the Breviary! The caitiff lies; 
There’s no such oath administered. 


[Zhe Breviary is brought out: a large folio volume, magnificently 
bound in purple velvet, with a cross in diamonds on the cover, 
which the Cardinal generally carries in his pocket, and from 
which he says his morning and evening prayers, called, in the 
language of the Romanists, Mass and Completortum. Dr. Cum- 
ming seizes it, while the Admirals and Colonels lift up their eyes 
in astonishment, and whisper to each other, in awe-struck tones, 
“ What blind idolatry!” Dr. Cumming, after a great deal of 
difficulty, finds the Office for Ordination, and sees some oath with 
a pen drawn through it, and a note saying that it is not in use. 
fe looks disgusted, and confers with his friends. They whisper 
together ; while the Cardinal also whispers to his friends, some 
of whom go out stealthily, casting deadly looks of hatred at the 
sound Protestants before them. | 


Dr. Cumming. "Tis a trick! 
I have it now! That oath has been erased 


Within the last half-hour. O Cardinal, 
Repent thee of thy sins; I’m up to thee! 
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He that would snare John Cumming must get up 
Betimes i’ th’ morning. 
[ Chorus of Admirals and Colonels, shouting “ Ha! ha! ha! Well 


done, Cumming!” The Romish priests and others also shout 
“ Ha! ha! ha!” tronically, and in a tone of triumph, which 
makes Dr. Cumming and his friends turn pale. The Cardinal 
claps his hands, and there issue from behind the tapestry hang- 
ing on the walls four-and-twenty black slaves, with turbans on 
their heads and bow-strings in their hands. They approach 
Dr. Cumming and his supporters, who form themselves into the 
Macedonian phalanx, presenting their pistols and brandishing 
their swords. The Romanists attempt to seize them, but in vain. 
Grand Tableau: Dr. Cumming, with his Admirals and Colonels, 
stand defying their adversaries, who appear petrified with dis- 
may. Suddenly the Cardinal again claps his hands, when trap- 
doors open under the feet of the Cumming party, the brass band 
strikes up “ All in the Downs,” and the whole of the Protestants 
are precipitated headlong into the abyss below. They discharge 
their pistols as they fall, but hit no one. The Romanists con- 
gratulate one another ; tea and coffee are handed round, and the 
scene closes. | 


Scene ITI. 


[The same apartment as before in the Jesuits’ Palace at Rome. 


Astolfo, the General, discovered, in a figured satin dressing- 
gown, lying on a richly brocaded sofa, with a small round table 
of carved ivory by his side, on which stand ice-creams and glasses 
of sherry-cobbler and Soyer’s nectar. He partakes of the refresh- 
ments alternately, and serenely contemplates several large money- 
bags placed on another table near him. At length he speaks. } 


Astolfo. This Roman summer is unbearable. 


Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 

Ah, the pains of power, the sleepless nights, 
The loss of appetite: I am a-weary ; 

I would that I were dead! Fie, fie, Astolfo! 
Shake off these coward fears, and be a man; 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen! 





[ One of the telegraphic bells rings. | 


That tinkling bell again! This time from France. 
Those tinkling bells, those tinkling bells ; 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of secret thoughts and hopes sublime, 

Of vows, and pangs, and deeds of crime ! 








[ He rises, and goes to the telegraph, and replies to the Provincial of 
the French Jesuits that he ts all attention. The Provincial re- 


plies, that one of the members of the Society in Paris, the Pere 
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Beauvais, shows symptoms of refractoriness, and that he will be 
glad if the General himself will speak to him on the subject. 
Astolfo desires him to call the ~re Beauvais, and he will 
converse with him by means of the telegraph. The following 
conversation ensues between Astolfo and Beauvais, the former 
being at the Roman end of the telegraphic wires, and the latter 
at the Parisian terminus. | 


Astolfo. What’s this I hear, sir, of your wilfulness ? 
Your excellent provincial sends me word 
That you show signs of doubt and hesitation 
When he assigns you any disagreeable oflice. . 
Beauvais. “Nay, reverend father, that is not the case. | 
‘Tis not from what is disagreeable that I shrink, 
But only “4 tis wrong. 
Astolfo. Ha, say’st thou so? 
Hast thou forgotten ’tis for me to say 
What’s right and what is wrong? "Tis not for thee 
‘To bandy words with those thou’rt bound to obey. 
Beauvais. 1 do perceive here a divided duty. 
My conscience— 
Astolfo. Hang your conscience ! 
Beauvais. Nay, my father! 
Astolfo. 1 say, sir, will you do what you are told; 
Or will you not? 
Beauvais. My father, that I will; 
But yet— 
Astolfo. Then do it, and let’s hear no more 
Of this confounded nonsense— 
Beauvais. Father, hear me! 
Only one little word. 
Astolfo. Well, then, be quick, 
For J am busy; I have messages | 
To send to-day to India, Canada, 
To China, Mexico, and Timbuctoo, | 
To New South Wales and Westminster. | 
So please be quick. 
Beauvais. Well, father, to the point :— 
T cannot, will not, tell these monstrous lies 
I am enjoined; nor will I foster more 
These quarrels among those whom God has joined | 
In holy marriage; nor am I yet convinced 
That poison may be fairly used when— 
Astolfo. Sir, no more ! 
You are a traitor; but my tenderness 
Gives you a chance. 
Beauvais. Father, I thank you. 
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Astolfo. Deeper and deeper still thy goodness, child, 
Pierceth a father’s bleeding heart, and checks 
The cruel sentence on my faltering tongue. 
But it must be. Take now your choice; to go 
To Timbuctoo or to the Frozen Ocean. 
Take your choice, and start this afternoon. 
Stay, there’s a third alternative. If these 
Are terms too hard, and yet your soul 
Is deep impressed with that tremendous vow 
You once did take to be my slave for ever, 
Then leave this life at once ; a few small drops 
Will quench the vital spark; and none shall know 
Who did the deed. 
Beauvais. Oh, murder! murder! 
Murder most strange, and most unnatural murder! 
Astolfu. Nay, nay, my son, obedience is the first 
Of natural duties. On the whole, I think 
You'd better die; and if you yet decline 
To kill yourself, why still you know that ne’er 
You’ll leave the house alive; so quick, atone 
For all that’s past by this heroic act 
Of blind obedience. 
Beauvais. Oh! oh! oh! What shall I do? 
Astolfo. Nay, do not fear. It is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished; for who would bear 
Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? 
Beauvais. True, indeed, too true; 
I'll take the poison. I’ve a phial here 
That | have carried long for other ends. 
Accept my dying sigh. 
[He breathes his last sigh along the telegraphic wires, and dies. | 
Astolfo. So much for Buckingham! 


[ Returns to his sofa, drinks some sherry-cobbler, takes up the ‘Times 
newspaper of that morning, laughs heartily at a leading article 
showing up the Cathedral Commissioners, and falls fast asleep. | 


Scene IV. 


[A street near the Jesuits’ Church in —— Street, London. A coal- 
waggon drawn up close to the pavement. Two sound Protestant 
Coalheavers engaged in examining the apertures by which coals 
are let down into the London cellars. | 
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First Coalheaver. *Tis strange; unless my memory plays 
me false, 
This is the hole; but the iron covering 
Is fast, and will not move. Tis stiff with rust ; 
It cannot have been used these dozen years, 
Second Coalheaver. Try it again. 
First Coalheaver. It yields at last; holloa! 
Why, what is this? ‘This is no place for coals. 
But hark! I hear a voice, deep down 7’ th’ darkness. 
Tis singing surely; no, ’tis groans; but hark! 
That strain again! it has a dying fall. 
Second Coalheaver. I’m never merry when [ hear soft music; 
For I’ve been taught upon the Hullah system. 
First Coalheaver. ’Tis a sweet art, my friend, a lovely art; 
The man that hath not music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 
Trust no such man. 
Second Coalheaver. I will not. 
First Coalheaver. Hush! be still! 
That tender strain again! I'll speak to him. 
[ Stoops down and listens. ] 
First Coalheaver. He’s quoting Scripture, singing Watts’s 
hymns. 
Second Coalheaver. The deuce he is! 
First Coalheaver. Holloa! you there! hi! hi! 
[ He whistles loud. ] 


Voice groans within. Where should this music be? i’ the 
air, or the earth ? 
It sounds no more. “Tis gone! ah, well-a-day ! 
If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand. 
First Coalheaver. Holloa, you sir! why don’t you answer 
us ? 
We can’t stand shouting all the livelong day. 
The Voice. Is’t possible? or do I dream again ? 
Is it the light of day that streams adown 
This horrid dungeon? Do I hear once more 
The friendly greeting of a Protestant ? 
First Coalheaver. I say, old fellow, speak a little louder; 
Who are you? What on earth can keep a man 
Down in this hideous hole ? 
The Voice. The Jesuits! 
Both Coatheavers together. Ah! 
The Voice. For five-and-twenty dismal years have I 
Been buried in this loathsome prison-house 
By those incarnate fiends; my sole offence, 
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That I would read my Bible. Let me out, 
And I'll a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Shall harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
First Coalheaver. Good heavens, it is the very thing 
I heard last Sunday afternoon at chapel! 
A godly minister declared he knew 
These Jesuits lurked beneath our very steps. 
What say you, comrade ? Shall we venture in, 
And save this pious captive ? 
Second Coalheaver. Ay, indeed: 
Jump down, I'll quickly follow; that’s your sorts! 


[ First Coalheaver gets into the hole and disappears. | 


Second Coalheaver. I say! what is it like ? 
Shall I come now ? 
First Coalheaver (from within). Thus far into the bowels 
of the land 
Have I marched on without impediment. 
Second Coalheaver. Then here go 1; and so, ’twixt you 
and me, 
We'll set the miserable captive free. 


[He gets into the hole, singing, “ Confound their politics, frustrate 
their knavish tricks,” with other loyal and patriotic airs, and the 
scene closes. | 


SCENE V. 


[The interior of the Jesuits’ Church in Street, London. 
Father Hildebrand discovered, walking up and down.] 





Lather Hildebrand. Now am I well prepared my part to 
play : 
The General’s message by the telegraph 
Is most precise, and speaks the compass vast 
Of his gigantic mind; and every part 
Is graven on my memory: still, lest some word 
Should ’scape my recollection, I have traced 
The message on these ivory tablets. Stay, 
I'll read it o’er once more; that when she comes, 
I may be prompt in action, clear in speech, 
And silence every hesitating doubt 
With that decisive tone, that seldom fails 
To lead the feeble and o’erpower the strong. 
[ Takes out his tablets and reads. | 
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Your account of Lady Brighton’s confession is very inte- 
resting and valuable. Her statement of the embarrassed con- 
dition of Lord Brighton’s pecuniary affairs may lead to the 
most important consequences. I should suggest to you to 
ascertain for what consideration we could really get his lord- 
ship into our power, so as to be enabled to turn his intimacy 
at the palace and his parliamentary position to good account. 
A man with a large family, of high reputation, and immense 
debts, is always willing to go creat lengths in order to retain 

the position he has acquired. I am afraid his debts must 
reach a high figure; but we must make an effort to cover them, 
whatever they are. You know where to apply for money to 
any amount.” 


[Enter Lady Brighton, in a state of the greatest agitation. She 
rushes up to Father Hildebrand, falls down on her knees before 
him, receives his blessing, and rises. | 


Father Hildebrand. Good heavens! what is the matter ? 
Why so pale 
And trembling 2? What has h: appened? Speak, my lady. 
Lady Brighton. My father, all is lost. While we speak 
Lord Beichwn’s steps are hastening hitherwards. 
He’s mad with rage. 
Father Hildebrand, You don’t say so? 
Lady Brighton. | do: 
Oh, hide me, hide me from day’s garish eye. 
Have you no closet; no mysterious cell, 
Where I may bury deep my trembling form ? ? 


[The whole community of Jesuits rush in, and form a circle round 
Father Ilildebrand. | 


First Jesuit. All's up, I fear ; = dungeon is found out. 
Father Hildebrand. Eli? what ? what news is this? Speak, 
man, speak ; 
Why do you stand there gibbering like a ghost ? 
First Jesuit. 1 say, the dungeon i is found out; and he 
Who there has lived for five-and-tw enty years, 
Has broken loose ; in five-and-twenty seconds 
The mob will burst upon us. 


[A tremendous noise is heard without; the mob begin to batter at 
the door, the Coalheavers encouraging them, and the liberated 
captive showing the scars of the wounds he has received during 
his captivity. | 


First Coalheaver (without). A bar! a bar! my kingdom 
for a bar! 
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An iron bar! a crow-bar! any thing 
To burst and batter down these Popisn doors. 

The mob in chorus. Hooray! hooray! here comes the noble 

Brighton ! 

Tord Brighton (without, and striking the door violently). 
How now? ye secret, black, and midnight hags ; 
What is’t ye do? A deed without a name. 


[Zhe mob attack the doors, assisted by a detachment of police, 
and of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. The trumpets svund a 
charge, and the whole muttitude enter the church, led by Lord 
Brighton, the Coalheavers, and the Editor of the Times news- 
paper. Terrific combat between Lord Brighton and Father 
Hildebrand. The Jesuits and Lady Brighton attempt to fly ; 
but are brought back, handcuffed, to take their trial at the nect 
assizes. Lord Brighton's sword pierces Father Hildebrand to 
the heart; and at the same moment the earth heaves, flames of 
Jire break forth in all parts, and a tremendous explosion follows, 
and the whole church and house of the Jesuits are blown into the 
ar. Lord Brig'ton dashes into the ruins, and drags out his 
wife by her Cashmere shawl She embraces him, with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes, amidst the loud applause of the surrounding 
Protestant multitude, not one of whom ts hurt. Grand ‘Tableau 
vivant : the atmosphere becomes alternately red, green, and 
blue; the shades of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth appear 
in the sky, and give their blessing to the assembled crowd. ‘* God 
save the Queen” ts sung, in solo and chorus, and the curtain 


Jalls. | 








Rebiews. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO EL MEDINAH AND 
MECCAH, 


Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Meccah. 
By Lieut. R. F. Burton, Bombay Army. 3 vols. (2 only 


published), with Maps and Illustrations. Longmans. 


WE could, fancy scrupulous persons having an objection to 
read this graphic and valuable book, for the same reason that 
David refused to drink the water which his captains had risked 
their lives to procure for him. For the amusement and infor- 
mation here offered is, so to say, the price of blood: it has 
only been provided by a deliberate assumption of Mahome- 
tanism. However, to do Mr. Burton justice, we must give him 
the benefit of his ignorance. It was supposed by the ancients 
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that to profess to be an infidel was next door to being so at 
heart; that to purchase a certificate of conformity to a false 
religion was equivalent to having really conformed to it; that 
though it was sometimes lawful to conceal your own religion, 
it was never so to assume that which you held not. Mr. Burton 
is of a different opinion. According to him, these people 

‘“‘ Were weak, and little knew 

What free-born consciences may do.” 
So he makes a distinction: he turns Moslem, but pretends to 
have been a Moslem born; for his spirit could not bend to 
own itself a renegade: partly, perhaps, because of a painful 
operation he would be called on to undergo; partly because it 
would not so well serve his purpose, because the renegade is 
pointed at, shunned, and inconveniently catechised,—is an ob- 
ject of suspicion and contempt, and so quite unable to procure 
the information which Mr. Burton wanted; but chiefly, let us 
hope, because his conscience made a wide difference between 
the “lark” of shamming—of acting a most dangerous part, 
and deceiving the staid old Moslem doctors—and, on the other 
hand, abjuring his Christianity and making a public recanta- 
tion. ‘The rights that Butler claims for the Puritan have de- 
scended to the free-born Briton; he 
“‘may allege 

For any thing his privilege, 

And to the devil himself may go, 

If he have motives thereunto.” 
Mr. Burton’s motive for his journey—to El Medinah, we 
mean, not to the devil—was partly a wish to remove that 
opprobrium to modern adventure, the huge blank in the maps 
of Arabia; partly a wild restless spirit, thoroughly tired of 
progress and civilisation, and longing to see the curious places 
which no tourist has yet seen and properly described. The 
object which he proposed to himself was to visit El Medinah 
and Meceah, and from them cross the peninsula to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean. This, however, he did not accomplish ; 
though he performed a great part of it. 

He set out from England on the 4th of April 1855, wisely 
enough commencing his incognito from the beginning, and 
travelling as a Persian prince; employing his time in practising 
oriental manners, exclamations, positions, gait, and gravity. 
On landing at Alexandria, he reaps his reward in being taken 
by every one for a Moslem; and in spite of the spying pro- 
pensities of an Armenian dragoman, who thought him “ devilish 
dégagé” for a Persian, he found his disguise perfectly success- 
ful. There he put himself under a teacher, to revive his 
recollections of Mahometan practices and doctrines, attended 
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mosque, practised as a doctor, and fitted himself to assume the 
character of a wandering dervish, as being the safest disguise— 
one assumed by all ranks, from the great man under a cloud to 
the lazy peasant; a disguise which enables you to dispense with 
the established usages of ceremony and politeness; in which 
you may pray as much or as little as you please, be married or 
single, dress as you choose, and go where you like, with what 
attendants you please, without questioning. The more the 
dervish swaggers, the more the people respect him; and in the 
hour of danger, he has only to become a maniac, and he is 
immediately a sacred person, whom it would be sacrilege to 
hurt. 

Having once thoroughly disguised himself in this way, Mr. 
Burton had to experience all the delays and all the insolence 
of European and other officials with which Orientals have to 
put up. It took him days to get his passport; no official 
could or would tell him at what office he was to apply; even 
at the transit-oflice the clerk would not move from his Ga/ig- 
nani to find out for him the hour of the departure of the Nile 
steamboat for Cairo, but put him off with a guess, which 

roved to be wrong. Mr. Burton, in fact, like the disguised 
duke in Measure for Measure, was in the position of spying out 
all the petty wrongs of our Oriental government. 

All difficulties at last overcome, our traveller finds himself 
traversing the Mahmoudieh canal, on the deck of the Little 
Asthmatic, in company with British officers, who mutter curses 
on his eyes when he accidentally touches their elbows; with 
French shopkeepers, who threaten to ‘ briser” his “ figure” 
for putting his pipe near their pantaloons, and the rest of the 
motley crew of a Nile passage-boat. On the passage he makes 
acquaintance with an Indian merchant, whose hospitality he 
enjoyed for a few days at Cairo, till he could enjoy it no 
longer, when he got a room at the caravanserai. ‘The essence 
of Oriental hospitality seems to be, never to allow the guest a 
moment to himself: he must be one of the family, must sit 
and talk, and sip his sherbet, and smoke with them; must be 
ever ready to answer the most puerile question; must submit 
to have his friend peering over his shoulder if he takes up a 
book, or his papers; must spend the day in talking or listening, 
must converse himself to sleep in a public dormitory, and must 
be waked by his companions snoring at midnight. And then, 
the Western in disguise has to put up with all kinds of remarks 
most grating to his feelings, especially from an Indian host, 
who soon puts off his flatteries, and becomes in turn easily 
friendly, disagreeably familiar, and offensively rude. 

The rest of our pilgrim’s time at Cairo was spent in the 
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caravanserai, where, though every thing was in the dirty-pic- 
turesque style, he found “himself much better off. Here he 
fell in with a Russian Hajji, a pleasant companion and shrewd 
traveller, who professed to believe in nothing but Allah and 
the Prophet, and who gave him some most sensible advice as 
to his conduct; on his recommendation he dropped the Persian 
and became an Affehan, ceased to belong to the lax and _half- 
heretical Moslem sect of the Adjemi, and aggregated himself 
to one of the recognised orthodox schools. At Cairo, as at 
Alexandria, he practised medicine, which, by the way, does 
not seem to be a very lucrative profession in the East; for the 
doctor has to cure the poor gratis, and to give them a backshish 
besides; like the famous Western barber, who professed to 
shave his customers for nothing and give them drink also: 
with the rich he has to bargain for his fees, and he must think 
himself fortunate if he gets them at last. The Oriental, it 
appears, cannot understand a remedy that does not make 
itself felt; he does not think that he has the value of his 
money unless his tongue is blistered with physic, lis limbs 
scarified with external applications; like the peasants in Lanca- 
shire, who esteem no whisky whose effects do not remind one 
of swallowing a tom-cat and pulling him back by his tail. 

As at Alexandria, our pilgrim put himself under a shaykh, 
or teacher, at Cairo, and with him he studied theology, and the 
right pronunciation of the Koran; for in some passages of 
this book mispronunciation is asin. Here also he had to do 
for Mahomet what probably he never did for Christianity, and 
that is, fast,—not in the style of our present relaxed European 
abstinence, but in bond fide hunger and thirst, unallayed from 
two o'clock in the morning till sunset. For a ‘ blessed 
month” he had to endure this discipline, which, he says, 
darkens men’s tempers to gloom, gives their voices a terribly 
harsh and creaking sound, makes the men curse one another 
and beat the women, while the women slap and abuse the 
children, and these, in their turn, torment the dogs and cats; 
a month which fills the station-houses with men who have 
beaten their wives, and wives who have scratched their hus- 
bands’ faces; which fills the mosques with a sulky grumbling 
population, making themselves «ffensive to one another ; : which 
takes all the spirit out of the children’s play, and all the civil- 
ity from the language of the grown-up people; which stops 
business and study, and wantouly throws away a twelfth part 
of the year. All this our pilgrim underwent, performing at 
the same time all the devotions enjoined by the Koran upon 
ood Mussulmen. 

Aficr the Ramazan he prepares for his journey: again he 
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has to provide himself with a passport. After in vain endea- 
youring to obtain a Persian one, he changes his nationality, and 
becomes an Affghan, and succeeds in getting a pass from the 
Superior of the Affghan Coilege. His departure from Cairo 
was hastened by his getting into a scrape. THe and a fast 
Arnaout captain had a drinking-bout—a kind of sin which 
the Albanian considered decidedly facetious, funny as well as 

leasant. After having well drunk, they persuaded the staid 
old Russian Hajji to join them; and as he absolutely refused 
the forbidden waters, his conscience only being lax enough to 
smoke the forbidden hashish, they defiled the slippers and 
pipe, Which he, Joseph-like, had left behind him in his flight 
from temptation, with the strongly-smelling abomination of 
theraki. Shortly after the captain sallied forth in an uproari- 
ous state, and was with difficulty put to bed, after disturbing 
and scandalising the whole caravanserai. Our pilgrim soon 
found that he had in a manner done for himself; so he took his 
friend’s advice, and set off immediately. 

The journey across the desert is well described; the Be- 
douins smoking, questioning the traveller till they know as 
much about him as he knows about himself; then talking 
about food, as people in civilised countries do about money ; 
and, when this subject is exhausted, singing songs all about 
bright verdure, cool shades, bubbling fountains— —always some- 
thing which they have not there and then, but which their soul 
desires. They are, he tells us, when not spoiled, the most 
good-humoured vail sociable of men; delighting in a jest, and 
readily managed by kindness and courte SY} “but passionate, nice 
upon points of honour, revengeful, and easily offended where 
their peculiar prejudices are misunderstood. Then the desert, 
which sharpens the senses by its very monotony, and makes 
man attentive to every detail, till, like a shepherd with his 
flock, he knows the face of every sand-hill and naked rock ; 
with a sky above terrible in its stainless beauty, with the air 
around caressing you like a lion with flaming breath, with sand 
beneath your feet in solid waves, “ flayed rocks, he very ske- 
letons of mountains, hard unbroken plains, over which he 
Who rides is spurred by the idea that the bursting of a water- 
skin, or the pricking of a camel’s hoof, would be a certain 
death of torture,—a haggard land, infested with wild beasts and 
wilder men, —what can be more exciting, What more sublime?” 
In such places the civilised mind has new sensations; though 
your throat is parched, you feel no languor; your lungs are 
lightened, your sight brightens, your memory recovers its 
tone, and your spirits become exuberant; you are ready for 
exertion, danger, or strife; you become frank and cordial, "hee. 
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pitable and single-minded, and you put off the hypocrisies of 
civilised life. 

We will not linger with our author at Suez, where he has 
fresh difficulties about his passport, and where he meets with 
the companions in whose society he travels to El Medinah, 
and to whom he gives us quite a dramatic introduction; 
neither will we tarry over the valuable statistical details he 
gives us concerning the population and commerce of this 
important seaport. ‘The description of the pilgrim ship, in 
which he performed the voyage between Suez and Yambu, is 
highly graphic; the narrow- ‘bowed vessel, undecked except 
upon the poop, which was high enough to act as a sail in a 
gale of wind; without means ‘of reefing, without compass, log, 
sounding-lines, or chart; crowded so that there was scarce 
standing-room, and carrying among its passengers some fero- 
cious Magrabis, who could only be persuaded to forego their 
claim upon the poop by the argument of broken heads and 
quarter-staves. Livery night the ship brought to, and our 
pilgrim had twelve days to view the grand aspects of nature 
on the Red Sea; and these he describes vividly and pic- 
turesquely. 


** Morning. The air is mild and balmy as that of an Italian 
spring ; thick mists roll down the valleys along the sea, and a haze, 
like mother-o’-pearl, crowns the headlands. ‘The distant rocks 
show Titanic walls, lofty donjons, huge projecting bastions, and 
moats full of deep shade. At their base runs a sea of amethyst; 
and as earth receives the first touches of light, their summits, almost 
transparent, mingle with the jasper-tints of the sky. But this soon 
fades. The sun bursts up from behind the main—a fierce enemy, 
that will compel every one to crouch before him. He dyes the 
sky orange, and the sea ‘ incarnadine,’ where its violet-surface is 
stained by his rays, and mercilessly puts to flight the mists and haze 
and the little agate-coloured masses of cloud that were before floating 
in the firmament. The atmosphere is so clear, that now and then a 
planet i is visible... 2... 

“ Noon. The wind, reverberated by the hills, is like the blast 
of a lime-kiln. All colour melts away with the canescence from 
above. The sky is a dead milk-white ; and the mirror like sea so 
reflects the tint, that you can scarcely distinguish the line of the 
horizon... . . . there is a deep stillness ; men are half-senseless ; 
they feel as if a few more degrees of heat would be death. 

* Sunset. The enemy sinks behind the deep cerulean sea, 
under a canopy of gigantic rainbow, which covers half the heaven. 
Nearest to the horizon is an arch of tawny orange; above it ano- 
ther of the brightest gold; and based upon these a semicircle of 
tender sea-green blends with a score of delicate gradations into the 
sapphire sky. Across the rainbow the sun throws its rays in the 
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form of spokes, tinged with a beautiful pink. The eastern sky is 
mantled with a purple flash that picks out the forms of the hazy 
desert and the sharp-cut hills.” 


Our pilgrim has evidently the eye of an artist and the 
tongue of a poet; his gift of word-painting is something above 
the average. Nor is he less vivid in his sketches of personal 
appearance and character; he seems to have caught something 
of the acuteness of the perceptive faculties which he attributes 
to the Arab, and which the air and scenery of the desert is so 
apt to produce and foster. It is only want of space which 
prevents us from quoting many admirable sketches of his com- 
panions; of the Meccan boy Mohammed, with his Egyptian 
face and cunning acuteness, who suspected our pilgrim’s dis- 
cuise from the first, and even communicated his suspicions to 
his companions at Suez, but who was summarily declared by 
them to be a pauper, a “ fakir,” an owl, a cut-off one, a 
stranger, and a Wahhabi, for daring to impugn the faith of a 
brother believer; of the Shaykh Hamid, an inhabitant of FE] 
Medinah, at whose house he dwelt while staying in that city ; 
of Omar Effendi, and his manumitted negro-servant Said the 
devil, the pure African, noisily merry at one moment, at 
another silently sulky, affectionate and abusive, reckless and 
crafty, exceedingly quarrelsome, and unscrupulous to the last 
degree; with great love for and respect to his young master, 
but sometimes scolding him in a paroxysm of fury, and always 
stealing from him whatever he can lay his hands on; generous, 
but always borrowing and never paying; dressed like a beggar, 
but with his boxes full of handsome apparel. 

With these and several others, our pilgrim, now dressed as 
an Arab shaykh, in which character he gives us a very respect- 
able portrait of himself, crosses the desert from Yambu to El 
Medinah, not without sundry alarms of thieves, and losing no 
less than twelve of his escort by the fire of a marauding tribe. 

Mr. Burton’s second volume treats chiefly of 1] Medinah, a 
city which has never been fully described by a European ; for 
Burkhardt was ill while there, and could not make his obser- 
vations as he did on the rest of his route; and the other tra- 
vellers who have reached it have been prevented by other 
causes from taking notes on the spot. Our author acted as 
a bond fide pilgrim should act; he visited several times the 
Prophet’s tomb, and all the holy wells, and the subsidiary 
mosques, which cover spots hallowed by some deed of the 
Prophet, and are, of course, abundant in the neighbourhood 
of the holy city. All the points of peculiar devotion are 
noted, and all the prayers are given at length, He and his 
guide stop before a tomb, or a niche, or a grated window, and 
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address Mohammed, or Abubekr, or Omar, or Fatimah, recit- 
ing prayers to Allah, invoking the intercession of the Prophet, 
or “caliph, or mother ft the fi ithful, and making their profession 
of faith, “ the everlasting profession, from this day to the day 
of judgment, that there is no Allah but Allah, and that our 
Lord Mohammed is his servant and prophet. Amen.” With 
regard to these intercessions, Mr. Burton is careful to impress 
upon his readers that the Mahometan does not worship either 
the Prophet or any other of his saints. ‘The most ignorant 
Arab would reject such an imputation with disdain, as an 
insult to himself and as a blasphemy against religion. Among 
the half-naked barbarians of the desert the distinction between 
latria and dutia, the worship of God and the cudéus of the saint, 
is universally understood, in spite of the protestations of con- 
troversialists, that it is a distinction which can only be compre- 
hended by the learned, but which will be altoget her misunder- 
stood by the vulgar, whe will always confound divine with 
human worship. This is a mere question of natural religion, 
or rather a question preliminary to all religion; and it Is 
certainly answered in a Catholic sense by the people of El 
Islam. 

The pilgrim furnishes full details on the plan, the architec- 
ture, and the furniture of the ereat mosque; on the ministers, 
from the eunuchs who keep the tomb to the farrashin who 
sweep the steps of the temple; on the sources of the revenues 
of the temple and its history. On all these subjects we have 
amass of information, much of which shows great power of 
observation. ‘The mosque itself is a great square, with five 
Ininarets, containing within a cou rtyard surrounded on three 
sides with deep colonn ides, the pilla rs being of all styles and 
sizes, and in design so irregular, that it is more like a museum 
of second-rate art, a curiosity-shop full of ornaments that are 
not accessories, and decorated with pauper splendour, than a 
temple. The well-fed eunuchs of the tomb, whe alone may 
look within the curtain which veils It, and wae lord itas much 
as they can over their fellow-believers, are described as ‘ dis- 
connected with hur manity; cruel, fierce, brave, and capable of 
any villany. ‘The eunuch’s frame is unnatu lly long and lean, 
especially the arms and legs, with high shoulders, prot ruding 
joints, and a face by contrast ext raordinarily large; he is un- 
usually expert in the use of weapons, and rides to admiration; 
his hoarse thick yoice investing him with all the cireumstance 
of command.” 

We have also abundant observations on the physical and 
political statistics of Medinah and its territory ; the diseases of 
the population, their means of livelihood, the prices of provi- 
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sions, and the caravans which enliven and support the town. 
Mr. Burton shows a more than ordinary talent for painting 
personal characteristics, as may be seen in the following account 
of the agricultural Arabs who farm the gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kl Medinah. On a visit to these green places he 
encounters a number of the children of these savages, who, of 
course, shout for backshish, a demand with which our pilgrim 
willingly complies, *‘ for the purpose of establishing an inter- 
course with fellow-creatures so fearfully and wonderfully re- 
sembling the tailless baboon.” 

“Their bodies, unlike those of Egyptian children, were slim and 
straight, but their ribs stood out with a curious distinctness; the 
colour of the skin was that oily lamp-black seen upon the face of a 
European sweep, and the elf-locks peeping out of the cocoa-nut 
heads had been stained by the sun, wind, and rain to that reddish- 
brown hue which Hindoo romances have appropriated to their 
Rakshasas or demons. Each anatomy carried in his arms a stark 
naked miniature of himself, fierce-looking babies, with faces all 
eyes; and the strong little wretches were still able to extend the 
right hand, and exert their lungs with direful clamour. Their 
mothers were fit progenitors for such progeny; long, gaunt, with 
emaciated limbs, wall-sided, high-shouldered, with pendulous 
bosoms, spider-like arms, and splay feet. Their long elf-locks, 
wrinkled faces, and high cheek-bones, their lips darker than the 
epidermis, hollow, staring eyes, sparkling as if to light up the ex- 
treme ugliness around, and voices screaming as if in a perennial 
rage, invested them with all the ‘charms of Sycorax.’ These 
‘houris of hell’ were habited in long night-gowns, dyed blue to 
conceal want of washing, and the squalid children had about a yard 
of the same material wrapped round their waist for all toilet. This 
is not an overdrawn portrait of the farmer race of Arabs, the most 
despised by their fellow-countrymen, and the most hard-favoured, 
morally as well as physically, of all the breed.” 


Such are the people who can worship Allah, and render to 
their Prophet and saints a relative honour. <A distinction 
which is found to be no difficulty to persons in this low stage 
of cultivation, is probably, if possible, a less difficulty to the 
peasantry of Italy, France, or Ireland, however low any self- 
complacent Saxon controversialist is disposed to place these 
races in the scale of humanity and civilisation. 

The old story, long believed in the West, that Mahomet’s 
coffin was suspended in mid-air by magnets or witcheraft, has 
long been exploded. Our pilgrim carries on the stream of 
criticism, and makes it doubtful whether the Prophet lies in 
his tomb at all. The mosque is built round a chamber in the 
house where the Prophet died, and where he was also buried. 
Iwo caliphs lie buried by him; and the chamber is sa 
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contain space for one more grave, which the Mahometans be- 
lieve will be occupied by “ [sa ben Maryam,” é.e. our Blessed 
Lord, when, after His second coming before the end of the 
world, He will pay the debt of nature. ‘These tombs are sur- 
rounded by a plain enclosure, outside of which is hung a 
curtain, like that of a four-post bed. A narrow passage sur- 
rounds this drapery, outside of which is an iron filigree 
railing, painted a vivid green, with a brass inscription inserted, 
testifying to the unity of AHah, the mission of the Prophet, 
and similar articles of faith. On the south the railing is gilt. 
On this side there are three windows, supposed to be opposite 
to each tomb, before which the prayers are recited. There 
are four gates to the enclosure, only one of which is ever 
opened, and then only to admit the treasurers and the eunuchs 
who serve the tomb. Above it is the green dome, with its 
gilt crescent, over which, say the Moslems, the faithful per- 
ceive a great pillar of light, which directs, from three days’ 
distance, ‘the pilgrim’s steps towards El Medinah. Authorities 
are not at all agreed about the tombs within the veil: some 
say they are mere slabs on the pavement, others declare them 
to be boxes of ebony; some consider them to be square altar- 
tombs, others to be covered with a convex ccping. One autho- 

rity says that the tombs are only deep holes. Our author 
doubts whether the place of the Prophet’s sepulchre is known 
at all, or, at any rate, whether his body has not either crumbled 
into dust, or been stolen by the schismaties who had for so long 
a time charge of the tomb. 

The third volume, which is to contain our pilgrim’s obser- 
vations at Meccah, is to be published in the autumn. 

We think we have now shown our readers enough to make 
them desire to see this book for themselves. We assure 
them, that if they once get over their scruple, they will find 
the author a very pleasant companion, Haters of slavery find 
slave-grown sugar just as sweet as the product of free labour ; 
we may be as virtuous as we please, but ginger will be hot in 
the mouth still. So’ this book is interesting and valuable, 
though our author took such unwarrantable means to procure 
his information. Yet, probably, there are many who will 
consider him a martyr to science, and will think it even Wiser 
for him to risk his soul to procure his adventures and his in- 
formation, than for the naturalist to peri his neck to determine 
the height of a mountain or to procure a specimen of a new 
plant. ‘The world is now full of people who think that know- 
ledge is to be gained at any price; hardly one table-turner 
out of a hundred but suspects that the Evil One has something 
to do with the effects of the manipulations and passes which he 
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nevertheless persists in practising. These would-be dealers 
with the devil are so numerous, that they even propose to set 
up a theosophic college in London, for the purpose of investi- 
gating natural and spiritual truth up to its fountain-head in the 
divine magia. We do not rank our author with these drivelling 
blasphemers. We consider that, carried away by his high 
spirits and his enthusiastic love of adventure, he has thought- 
lessly done something which, with better knowledge, he w ould 
not have done. As to the w ay in which he has recorded his 
adventures, we have not much fault to find; the flippancy and 
satire which he delights in are quite in the modern taste, and 
serve very well to gild the pill of the drier and more scientific 
details which he gives with profusion. He is really well read 
in Mahometan theology and Oriental literature. He travels 
for scientific and useful political objects; and all the time he 
keeps his eyes open for subjects on which he may exercise a 
power of word-painting as great as is found in any of our modern 
travellers, and for opportunities for adventure which would 
rejoice the heart of a hunter in the Himalayas or in the wilds 
of Central Africa. The book is a valuable present, not only 
to the ethnographer and philosophical inquirer, but to the 
miscellaneous readers of circulating-libraries. 








BREWSTER'S LIFE OF NEWTON.—GALILEO AND THE 
INQUISITION. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac 
Newton. By Sir David Brewster. 2 vols. Edinburgh: 
Constable. 


Sir Davip Brewster has enlarged his popular and brief life 
of Sir Isaac Newton into the two goodly volumes now before 
us. <A free use has been made of original papers preserved 
in the family of the Karl of Portsmouth ; and the result has 
been to clear the character of Sir Isaac from the imputations 
on his honour and veracity made by Flamsteed, and lately 
repeated by Baily in his life of that reverend and ill- tempered 
astronomer, and also to refute the theory of M. Biot, that 
the philosopher lost his intellect in consequence of a ‘fit of 
insanity in 1693. They also throw some new light on his 
religious tenets, and confirm the suspicions of his Arianism, 
which have always been more or less rife. 

The preseut is the only biography of the philosopher that 
can be called worthy of him; but still we do not consider this 
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at all a model for a memoir of a scientific man. The history 
of the man is so strangely jumbled with the history of the 
sciences which he enlarged, and with detailed accounts of the 
antecedents and consequences of his discoveries, that it is next 
to impossible to find any given event of his life. We can 
compare Sir David's method only to that of certain hagio- 
graphers, who write a’ saint’s life, not historically or chrono- 
logically, but in the order of his virtues; each chapter being 
dedicated to some special good quality, under which head all 
the events that bear on this character are related. So in this 
life, after two preliminary chapters, in which an historical order 
is observed, we have eight chapters chiefly devoted to Sir 
Isaac’s optical discoveries and theories; then, after a chapter 
on astronomical discoveries previous to Newton, there follow 
two chapters on the theory of gravity, the publication of the 
Principia, and the course of the Newtonian philosophy to the 
present day. This zigzag course is continued through the 
second volume, to the utter confusion of all chronology and 
historical order. 

There are two subjects mooted in these two volumes, on 
which we are anxious to offer a few remarks. ‘The first is, 
the often-discussed question of Galileo, which Sir David has 
occasion to bring in, when giving an account of astronomy 
previous to Newton; and the other is, the question of Newton’s 
religion. 

‘Galileo, s says our biog ‘apher , was charged with maintaining 
the motion of the earth and the stability of the sun, —with 
teaching and publishing this heretical doctrine, and with at- 
tempting to reconcile it with Scripture. On the 25th of 
May 1616, the Inquisition desired that Galileo should be 
enjoined by Cardinal Bellarmine to renounce the obnoxious 
doctrines, and to pledge himself that he would neither teach, 
publish, nor defend them in future. In the event of his re- 
fusing to obey this injunction, it was deerced that he should 
be thrown into prison. Galileo acquiesced in the sentence, 
and on the following day he renounced before the Cardinal 
his heretical opinions, abandoning the doctrine of the carth’s 
motion, and pledging himself neither to defend nor teach it 
either in his writings or his conversation. 

This is by no means a true account of the case, as the 
following certificate of Cardinal Bellarmine, which was written 


on the day on which this pretended renunciation of Galileo's 
was made, will prove: 


* We, Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, having heard that Sig. Gali- 
leo Galilei is calumniously and injuriously reported to have made 
abjuration before us, and moreover to have been thereupon punished 
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with salutary penances; and being asked the truth of this, affirm, 
that the aforesaid Signor Galileo has made no abjuration either before 
us, or before any others here in Rome, nor in any other place that 
we know of, of any of his opinions or doctrines; and that he has 
not received any penances, salutary or otherwise: but only that the 
declaration made by our lord the Pope, and published by the Holy 
Congregation of the Index, has been made known to him; this de- 
claration being the doctrine attributed to Copernicus, that the earth 
moves round the sun, and that the sun stands in the centre of the 
world, and dces not move from east to west, is contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures, and therefore cannot be defended or held. In testimony 
whereof we have written and subscribed this with our own hand, 
this 26th of May 1616. 
“ The aforesaid Ropert CarpinaL BELLARMINE.” 

It is clear, then, that Galileo’s acquiescence and promise 
of obedience did not, nor was intended by the authorities to, 
include any abjuration or abandonment of the doctrine; but 
simply a recognition that it was forbidden ground, and an en- 
vagement not to teach it infuture. It is clear, therefore, that 
Bellarmine, who was here the representative of the Sacred 
Office, never understood that the doctrine was condemned as 
heretical, in the same sense as, e.g. Arianism is heretical. 
For it would be quite as ¢mpossible for any one to give per- 
mission (such as is implied in the above certificate) to hold a 
doctrine really heretical, as it would be for him to give a 
license to murder, or to worship a false god. An heretical 
and false doctrine which a Catholic is allowed under a certifi- 
‘ate to hold, must be a doctrine called heretical and false in a 
sense quite different from the ordinary religious meaning of 
these terms. 

What, then, is the sense in which the Congregations of the 
Inquisition and the Index must have pronounced the Coper- 
nican theory to be heretical, false, and contrary to Scripture ? 

1. As to the Inquisition: this Congregation has received 
no authority to pronounce on the truth or falsehood of a doc- 
trine, but only on questions of fact with regard to individuals 
and their actions; whether such a person has committed such 
an offence, cr held and defended such an opinion. 

2. The Congregation of the Index has no more right than 
that of the Inquisition to designate such an opinion as true or 
false, orthodox or heretical; for this would be equivalent to 
the right of making a new definition of faith. Its function 
is simply judicial, to inquire into the fact, whether such a 
doctrine or principle, known from another source to be true 
or false, is contained in a proposition or book or writing under 
consideration. The Congregation of the Index does for books 
that which the Inquisition docs for persons, 
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3. What, then, is the source from which these Congrega- 
tions derive their knowledge of what is true and what is false ? 
What is the legislative authority which alone can make defi- 
nitions of faith ? 

This office belongs solely to the Catholic Church as a 
teaching body; and it can only be fulfilled in the following 
ways, either singly or in combination,—namely, by the consent 
of all bishops in communion with the Pope; or, by a general 
council approved by the Pope; or, lastly, by the Pope. speak- 
ing ex cathedrd, and pronouncing, and declaring that he is 
pronouncing, a definition of faith. 

The Congregations of the Inquisition and the Index are 
neither the general body of pastors, nor a general council; 
and though their decrees may be made and promulgated in the 
name of the Pope, as if the Pope made them and the Congre- 
gations only published them, yet the Pope, speaking through 
these Congregations, does not speak ex cathedra. ‘They 
were instituted as judicial tribunals to judge of persons and 
books, and the Pope, speaking through them, only speaks as 
judge, not as legislator. ‘The Pope, in other words, does not 
make a new definition of faith through the medium of a decree 
of the Index or of the Holy Office,,because these institutions 
are the seats of judgment concerning the heresy of persons 
and of books, not the Chair of Peter and seat of doctrine, 
whence legislative definitions canemanate. Hence it follows, 
that if the Copernican theory has only been condemned by 
these Congregations, it has not been condemned as contrary to 
the faith simply. If an opinion is condemned as heretical by 
these authorities only, they need not be understood as con- 
demning the opinion as heretical in the common acceptation 
of the term ; but, as seems to be actually implied in Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s certificate, in some modified sense, not inconsist- 
ent with the orthodoxy of the person who refuses to abjure 
the doctrine. 

What, then, it may be asked, is this modified sense of the 
words false and heretical? and how can we defend the Pope 
and his Congregations in coming forward with this show of 
authority, and with these weighty words, which seem to mean, 
and are ‘generally thought to mean, so much more than they 
are intended to convey ? ? 

We answer, that the Church may be considered either as a 
teaching, or as a believing body. As a teaching body, it is the 
depositary , the judge, and the legislative authority on the doc- 
trines of faith. That which the Church as a teaching body 
condemns as heretical, cannot be maintained without shipw reck 
of faith, and liability to eternal perdition. But the Church, con- 
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sidered not as a teaching, but as a believing body, has a much 
wider field of speculation and authority. “She has a general 
sentiment, or mind, which takes up and assimilates the received 
philosophies of ages and nations. In the minds of the body of 
believers these philosophies combine into one organic whole 
with theology ; theology has laid hold of their former opinions, 
has reformed them, reorganised them, and given them new life, 
new bearings, new objects. This organised whole forms the 
Christian mind of the period; it is the rule of men’s thoughts, 
and the ground of the education of the young. For a private 
individual, on the ground of a theory as yet undemonstrated, 
to break up this whole, and to attempt a general redistribu- 
tion of its parts, is at all times scandalous; but doubly so at a 
period of a general upsetting of old convictions, of destruction 
of old grounds of belief, such as was the period of Galileo. 
It is in reference to this scandal, in reference to the harm it 
might do, not in reference to the intrinsic truth or falsehood of 
a proposition, that the Congregations in question are called 
upon to pronounce. 

If, then, in decrees of these Congregations there are found 
definitions of faith, which have not been promulgated as such 
by the general consent of pastors, nor by a general council, 
nor by the Pope ex cathedra, we must conclude that such 
definitions do not belong to theology as a pure science, to the 
theology of the teaching Church, but to the theology of the 
believing Church, or to that organic whole which is composed 
of theology and philosophy combined. But the truth of this 
whole is not de fide; it consists of pure theology, which is 
infallibly true, and of a philosophy which may very easily be 
false. So that if, as was the case in the times of Galileo, the 
system of Aristotle i is mixed up with theology, there results a 
system which is not wholly true, but which is nevertheless the 
ground of education, the rule of the received mode of thinking, 
the refutation of which, or its sudden break up, might easily 
result in the wreck of the faith itself in many minds. Hence 
practically this organic whole, composed of theology and philo- 
sophy, becomes identified with the faith itself; to defend it, is 
to preserve the faith; to controvert it, is to undermine the faites . 
and to put forth a new system inconsistent with its truth, is to 
assert things which must be called false in philosophy, heretical 
in faith, and contrary to the Holy Scriptures, as tending to 
degrade them in the estimation of the people. 

We have no doubt that this was the meaning intended by 
the Congregations; and to this no Catholics will have a difli- 
culty in subscribing. It was at that time and place excecdingly 
detrimental to the faith and to the estimation of the Scriptures 
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violently to subvert the received peripatetic notions of the 
system of the world. Nevertheless, Galileo chose to act in 
this irreligious manner. We abridge Sir D. Brewster's ac- 
count of the matter: 


* Forgetting his pledges, he resolved to compose a work in 
which the Copernican system should be indirectly demonstrated. 
This work, The System of the World, was completed in 1630, but 


not published till 1632... . Pope Urban VIIL., though attached 
to Galileo, and friendly to science, was driven mto a position from 
which he could not recede. . . . He brought the obnoxious work 


under the eye of the Inquis ‘ieee ‘ond Galileo was summoned before 
its tribunal. He arrived in Rome Feb. 14, 1633, and was visited 
by Cardinal Barberino, the Pope’s nephew, and others, who, though 
the ‘y felt the ne Crenny of ecclesiastical interference, were vet anxious 
that it should be done with the least injury to Galileo and to science, 

“arly in April, when his examination in person took place, 
he had apartments in the house of the Fiscal of the Inquisition ; to 
make this nominal confinement as agreeable as possible, lis table 
was provided by the ‘Tuscan ambi issador, and his servant was 
allowed to sleep in an — apartment. HLlowever, as his 
health appeared to suffer, he was liberated on the 30th of April, 


after ten days confinement, and returned to the house of the Tuscan 
ambassador.’ 


After this Sir David proceeds: 
“Tthas been stated, on authority which is considered unques- 
tionable, that during his personal examination Galileo was put to 


the torture, and that confessions were thus extorted which he had 
been unwilling to make.’ 


Admirable way of putting it! “It has been stated, on au- 
thority which is considered un questionable t !” Certainly we 
never saw a party insinuation made with more grace. Sir 
David does not even teil us that he believes it. He does not 
tell us that the statement was simply az interpretation by Libri 
ofa phrase used in the Deeree of the Inquisition, which stated 
that Galileo had undergone a *‘ rigorous examination ;” because 
this “ rigorous examination” usually in those days included 
torture ; but torture was never used except when persons 
obstinately refused to confess that which was considered to be 
proved against them; the “ rigorous examination” was only 
the personal que stioning, and ‘might be satisfied cither by a 
voluntary confession, or by a confession extorted by the threats 
of torture ; or lastly, by a confession made under torture : 
and certainly Galileo can have been no philosopher, if he 
made any difficulties about confessing such very palpable 
facts as those which Sir D. Brewster affirms that he was only 
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persuaded by the rack to confess. These were, That the 
obnoxious dialogues were written by himself; that he had 
obtained a license to print, without informing the functionary 
who gave it (informing him of what ?); and that he had been 
prohibited from publishing such opinions.” Now, we should 
be inclined to say, that Galileo quite deserved any thing he 
might have suffered, if he had been fool enough to refuse to 
confess these notorious facts, except under torture: to argue 
from the phrase “ rigorous examination” that he was tortured 
before he would own them, is to proclaim Galileo a fool, in 
order to throw odium upon the Inquisition. It is so probable, 
too, that his “ nominal confinement,” which the authorities 
tried to make ‘as agreeable as possible,” should have been 
pleasantly diversified with an hour or two cn the rack, or in 
suspense by his thumbs from the ceiling, while lighted candles 
were being applied to the soles of his feet! Can Sir David 
Brewster believe such a monstrous fiction ? or does he only 
put the case impersonally—* it has been stated, on authority 
which is considered unquestionable”—-in order not to injure a 
pet Protestant conviction, which he has been obliged to re- 
nounce himself? or is it that he thinks that if any alleged fact 
has in its favour any authority which any body can be found to 
consider as unquestionable, a man is quite at liberty to receive 
the fact as true, and act accordingly ? In other words, does he 
admit the system of probablism in the realm of facts, or things 
done, which all Protestants so much abuse in the realm of 
agenda, or things allowed to be done? In a case of doubt, says 
St. Alphonsus, if any moral theologian of name allows the 
thing to be done, you may do it, provided your conscience is 
satisfied. In a disputed case, implies Sir David, if you can 
find one author of note who asserts as a fact that which you 
wish to be true, why then, believe it to be a fact, assert it, 
don’t admit for a moment the possibility of the contrary, but 
stick to it with the constancy of the turtle as long as it shall 
be convenient. It is true to you, if it is true to nobody else. 
Conscience and intention (which are the measures of the 
morality of an act) cannot lean on authority ; but objective 
truth may do so. ‘This is a favourable specimen of the para- 
logisms of Protestantism. 

We have only to add a few words about the religion of 
Sir Isaac Newton. This man, the “ glory of the human race,” 
who “ approached as near the gods as mortal may,” has always 
been quoted as an argument for religion, and as a difficulty in 
the way of sceptics. That which such a man thought, must be 
true; it would be presumption to doubt it, heresy to deny it. 
Well, it turns out that this philosopher was a believer in the 
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fanatical dreamer Jacob Behmen, from whose works he made 
large extracts with his own hand; that he spent much time in 
searching for the philosopher’s tincture, which was to enable 
him to turn lead into gold. So notorious was his leaning to 
mystical fanaticism, that his friends would not let him go to 
hear the French prophets (the Camisards), fearing that he 
might be infected with them. So much for his positive belief. 
On the negative side, he was a decided Arian, or rather Euse- 
bian, who denied the lawfulness of addressing a prayer to our 
Lord; and in his metaphysics he was so loose as to maintain 
that *‘ the Father is immovable, no place being capable of 
becoming empticr or fuller of Him than it is by the eternal 
necessity of nature. All other beings are movable from place 
to place ;” and so forth, using ideas of space in the definition 
of God in such a manner as to justify Leibnitz in asserting 
that space was the idol of the English philosophy; that as 
Locke was at least uncertain whether the soul was not material, 
so Newton made space into an organ of God (God's “ infinite 
sensorium” are Newton’s words), by means of which He per- 
ecived the things present in space. ‘The fact is, that in the 
divisions of space and time, in all questions of lines, surfaces, 
solids, curves, velocities, numbers, Newton had an intuition 
which no intricacy could puzzle, no obscurity could batfiie ; 
when once a question could be asked in terms of space and 
time, he could answer it. But in questions which lie behind 
these forms of sensation, in that practical and spiritual reason 
whose forms are power, and intellect, and will, whose objects 
are God, and right and wrong, and the other deep questions 
of metaphysics, Sir Isaac was not to be compared with Leib- 
nitz. ‘To exalt him beyond his line is to do him more harm 
than good. We do not deny that a perfect acquaintance with 
any one subject of thought, or the possession of a great genius 
in any one line of reasoning, argues a well- balanced mind, an 
intellect which is capable of great things on other subjects and 
on other lines. Still, such a man is an authority only in that 
line in which he has a creative genius; in other subjects his 
opinions are entitled to respect certainly, but not to any de- 
votion, such as Sir David would have us pay to them. Up to 
this time Sir David has been a ‘Trinitarian; now he says, 
** What the gifted mind of Newton believed to be truth, I 
dare not pronounce to be error.” Only God can decide ‘ those 
questions, often of words, which have kept at variance the 
wisest and the best of men.” 

Sir Isaac Newton seems to have had the rare gift of an 
organisation which was in complete obedience to his will: 
passionless, requiring little food, rest, or sleep, he was able to 
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give his whole time to the most intense meditation ; he walked 
about as if in an ecstasy; his “ carriage very meek, sedate, 
and humble; never seemingly angry, of "profound thought, his 
countenance mild, pleasant, and comely ;” only once seen to 
laugh, and that w hen a friend asked him what was the use of 
studying Euclid. So averse to any thing immoral, that he 
broke off all acquaintance with an Italian professor of che- 
mistry, with whom he had been very intimate, because he 
once told him a loose story about a nun. So intent was he 
upon his studies, that he often forgot to eat at all, and never 
sat down to eat except when dining with others. But these 
studies were not religion ; indeed, he treated his religious ex- 
ercises as he treated his dinner. ‘“ He very seldom went to 
xi chapel, that being the time at which he chiefly took his 

repose ; as for the afternoon, his earnest and indefatigable 
studies retained him, so that he scarcely knew the house of 
prayer.” However, he frequently went to St. Mary’s Chureh 
on Sunday mornings. ‘ As for his private prayers, I can say 
nothing of them; I am apt to believe his intense studies de- 
prived him of the better part.” Such are the observations of 
a person who acted for nearly five years as his amanuensis. 
When Sir Isaae turned to religion, it was chiefly to start diffi- 
culties and resolve them. It was a matter of chronology and 
history in his interpretation of prophecy; a matter of meta- 
physical subtlety in his creed; he busied himself in finding 
difficulties in the personal history of Arius and of St. Atha- 
nasius, and strove to prove the former, with his party, in the 
right, and to blacken St. Athanasius as a liar and assassin. 
But he was, of course, exceedingly careful not to let these opi- 
nions of his creep out during his life, for fear of the conse- 
quences. He kept his professorship at Cambridge as a good 
Trinitarian, while in heart he had utterly renounced the doc- 
trine. With these views, it is no wonder that he was always 
on the ultra-Protestant side, and ready to denounce what he 

called the Papistical and exclusive tendencies of the Church 
of England. Altogether Sir Isaac Newton is no great autho- 
rity on religious matters, except to those who, like Mr. Kings- 
“ye consider religion to be the study of nature. When once 
& person can say, with Thomas a Kempis, * Let the heaven and 
earth, and all their host, be silent before Thy face,” or let 
all earthly things be bitterness to me, let me despise and for- 
get all material and created things,” he has an idea of religion 
so absolutely different from that of this school, that there will 
be no danger of his being overpowered by the creat name of 
even a Sir Isaac Newton. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE PROTESTANT PROOF OF THE 
CANON OF SCRIPTURE. 


|. On the Inspiration of Holy Scripture ; or, on the Canon of 
the Old and New Testament. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 
London: Rivingtons. 

2. The Inspiration of Holy Scripture, its Nature and Proof. 
By William Lee, M.A. Rivingtons. 

3. A General Introduction to the Sacred Scripture. By the 
Most Rev. Joseph Dixon, Primate of Ireland. In two vols, 
Dublin: Duffy. 

i. Prelectiones Theologice de Sacr. Libr. Can. et Auctor. 
Pars secunda, de Verbo Det scripto et tradito. ‘Tom. ii. 
S. Perrone, S.J. Parisiis: Migne. 

Tim two former works in the above list represent the doctrine 

of the stablished Church of england on the inspiration and 

canon of Holy Scripture the latter harmonise perfectly with 

the teaching of the Catholic Church in matters of faith, and 
with the reecived belief of Catholic expositors in matters of 
opinion. 

We need not say how widely their authors differ on a 
question the decision of which, rightly understood, involves 
the most momentous consequences—the insufliciency of the 
Protestant rule of faith, or the fallibility of the Catholic 
Church. ‘That revelations have been made by God, and that 
these have been sometimes committed to writing under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, whether that influence affect 
the sentiments only (some or all) or also the very words, is a 
truth which few nominally Christian writers deny. There 
are, indeed, Protestant authors who exclude all supernatural 
intervention in the composition of the sacred books, such as 
Leelere, Semler, Tolner, Bahrdt, and some few who admit 
this influence in certain books only, as Grotius, Benson, El- 
wert; while others limit the divine action in all cases to the 
substance of the narrative, leaving * certain minor points of 
accuracy or inaccuracy to mere human research.” ‘ In the 
last apology of Stephen,” writes Mr. Alford, ‘ which he spake, 
being full of the Holy Ghost, and with divine influence beam- 
ing from his countenance, we have at least two demonstrable 
historical mistakes. And the occurrence of similar ones in 
the Gospels does not in any way affect the inspiration or the 
veracity of the Evangelists.”* 


* Preface to the Gospels. The Greek Testament, by Henry Alford, M.A. 


London, Rivingtons, 1849, See also the Quarterly Review for Oct. 1854, art. 
‘*the Eclipse of Faith,’ 
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Dr. Arnold thought, too, that this opinion was not incom- 
patible with any dogma of the Church of England, or with 
due respect for the oracles of God. 

Still, it would be unjust to hold the Protestants of this 
country responsible for this irreligious, not to say blasphemous 
theory. <A better feeling is, thank God, prevalent among 
English Churchmen ; and of its existence Mr. Lee is himself 
a remarkable witness. Speaking always with reverence of 
God and His saints, and displaying much learning and good 
temper, he repudiates every system which would make the 
Word of God the vehicle of falsehood, great or small, and His 
holy prophets unintentional deceivers.* Whatever may be 
the diversity of opinion in other respects, this we may affirm 
truly of the Protestants of England, that they still profess that 
veneration for the Bible which places it as a whole above all 
efforts of human industry. As the attendants procured the 
vessels at the marriage- -feast and filled them with water, but 
the power of God alone could make the change into wine, so 
mere man may have collected the materials for the Gospel his- 
tory, and even arranged parts of less importance, but the power 
of God was still required to complete the wonderful narrative. 

Here, however, begins their difficulty. ILow can they 
prove a supernatural agency in the composition of each dis- 
tinet book in the canon of the Bible? The ordinary Pro- 
testant believes it as he believes every thing else, on a wide- 
spread, overwhelming, but usually illogical tradition. Let us 
see how those who aspire to be theologians attempt the proof 
of the inspiration of the whole Bible. Mr. Wordsworth puts 
this difficulty plainly. ‘* Suppose we receive into our hands 
an nelish Bible; suppose that the question is then put to us, 
How do you show that these writings, and these alone, are 
the written Word of God?” We will suppose, also, the same 
question put to us in the case of the Vulgate.; If Mr. 
Wordsworth’s proof is conclusive, then our creed 1s false, and 
the Catholic Chureh fallible ; and if Dr. Dixon’s proof 1s con- 


* We do not forget, however, the unfounded charge of abetting rationalism 
brought by Mr. Lee against the Venerable Father Perrone, a man who has de- 
voted a life of daily toil to the refutation of the very errors he is now said to 
uphold, and whose name is venerated throughout Europe fer the depth and variety 
of his learning. 

+ It may ‘be necessar y to explain briefly a few terms. ‘The ‘‘ Vulgate’’ is the 
Latin version approved by the Council of Trent. ‘* Canon,’’ without entering 
on other difficult discussions, means list or catalogue in our use of the word : 
thus, the Protestant canon will mean the catalogue of books in the Protestant 
Bible, their names and contents ; the Catholic canon, the names and contents of 
all the books in the Catholic Bible. A book is ‘* canonical’’ that holds a place 
in that list, «« protec canonical” if its right to that place was never doubted by any 

early Christian writer—otherwise ‘ deuterocanonical. - 
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clusive, then Mr. Wordsworth’s creed is false, and his all-suf- 
ficient rule of faith most insufficient. Setting thus aside all 
discussions as to the precise nature and extent of inspiration, 
and supposing merely that some divine aid is required for the 
composition of every inspired book, how will the Protestant 
prove that God gave such special assistance to the writers of 
every book received by the sixth Article of the Church of 
England; and how will the Catholic prove the same of the 
writers of ev ery book founded on the Canon of Trent ?* How, 
then, is it proved that all and each of the books contained in 
the Protestant Bible, and these alone, are the inspired Word 
of God? Where can we hope to find conclusive evidence, if 
not in the pages before us? Canon Wordsworth tells us in 
his preface, ** that these discourses were delivered before the 
University of Cambridge in 1847 and 1848, and published in 
accordance with the will of the pious and learned founder of 
the Hulsean lectureship.” Mr. Lee thinks it right to state, 
** that the first six of the eight lectures were preached in the 
course of his duty as Donellan lecturer in the University of 
Dublin for the year 1852.” ‘The reader may therefore expect 
in these two large volumes, published with the sanction of two 
ereat universities, by their ablest men, after mature reflection 
for some years between the delivery and publication, to find 
all the arguments in favour of the Protestant canon} and com- 
plete testimony, if such can be had, of its truth. The sources 
of proof, then, are either internal or external. ‘The internal 
may be subdivided into three classes: (1) express declarations 
in the sacred volume, (2) promises of infallibility made to the 
sacred writers, (3) traces of divine interposition in the harmony 
of parts, sublimity of doctrine, prophecy fulfilled and miracle 
recorded, and the wonderful eflects and preservation of the 
Holy Bible through so many ages. The external are, the 

* We insert here the decree, session iv. Books excluded by the 6th article 
are printed in italics. ‘‘ The synod has thought it right to subjoin the list of 
sacred books, lest doubt might cecur to any one as to the books that are received 
by it. Five ‘books of Moses—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deutero- 
nomy; Josue, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two of Paralipomenon, first 
book of Esdras, and the second, called also Nehemias, Tobias, Judith, Esther 
(c. x. v. 3, so far only admitted by Protestants), Job, Psaltery of David—150 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
Isaias, Jeremias, with Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, twelve minor Prophets—Osee, 
Joel, Amos, Abdias, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias, Aggeus, 
Zacharias, Malachias, two Looks of Muchabees—first and second’? The Catholic 
and Protestant canons are now the same for the New Testament. Besides the 
part of Esther not received by Protestants, from c. x. 3 to the end, they reject 
of Daniel—3d chapter, from 24th verse to 90th inclusive, chapters 153 and 14—that 
is, the lasttwo, Esther is, then, the only book approved by the 6th article, whose 
canonicity has been at any time and by any early writer made a subject of doubt. 


We shall see whether it be consistent to receive Esther, and to reject Baruch, 
Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the Machabees. 
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monuments of history and ecclesiastical tradition ; and for Ca- 
tholics, the authority of an infallible Church. 

Now that is an article of faith, which must be believed 
and cannot be known except by revelation: the inspiration of 
each book in the Bible must be believed and cannot be known 
but by revelation ; therefore inspiration is an article of faith. 
But the inspiration of each particular book cannot be proved 
by Holy Scripture, as we shall show, and as Mr. Wordsworth 
and Mr. Lee admit; therefore it is required of all Protestants, 
by the Thirty-nine Articles, to believe as an article of faith 
that “‘ which is xoéf read therein, and may not be proved 
thereby.” To reply as Mr. Palmer does will not solve the 
difficulty :* ‘* The article only means to assert that all doc- 
trines actually revealed by God are to be found in Scripture; 
but there is no necessity to suppose that the inspiration of 
any particular book was the subject of actual revelation, be- 
cause it would have been sufliciently evident when the in- 
spiration of the author was known; and this was a matter of 
fact cognisable by the Church, and not demanding any reve- 
lation.” 

The inspiration of a book is a fact, as well as the inspiration 
of the author; and a fact may involve the most sublime of 
revealed doctrines: the birth, death, and resurrection of our 
Lord, are facts. ‘The Church could not ascertain the fact of 
inspiration except by revelation, either of book or of author; 
and Mr. Palmer only removes the difficulty one step farther 
by passing from one to the other. Could the author know 
he was inspired, except on the declared testimony of God? 
and can we know it except by the same channel? Again, 
how is the inspiration of those books whose authors are un- 
known to be discovered? And “supposing,” says Mr. Words- 
worth, ‘‘ that the authors of certain books were proved to be 
inspired, it does not follow necessarily that add that they com- 
posed was inspired; ... . so that it is clear that the proof 
must rest upon some other grounds, besides those of our 
knowledge of their authors, or even of the fact of their authors 
being inspired.” + 

Better testimony need not be required of the book being 
written under divine influence, if the fact of the author being 
inspired when writing it were clearly attested by God; but 
from God alone can the attestation come, z.e. from revelation. 

Can we, then, discover in the Bible clear evidence of the 
inspiration of all the books contained therein, and all their 


_* A Treatise on the Church. By the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. Third 
edition. London, Rivingtons, 1842, vol. il. p. 5. 
t On Inspiration, p. 14. 
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substantial parts? Ifooker, Whitaker, Laud, Chillingworth, 
Palmer, Horne, Kiito, and a host of the most learned Pro- 
testant divines, avow their inability to find distinct traces of 
this evidence in the sacred pages. “* Juternal evidence, how- 
ever cogent,” according to Mr. W ordsworth, “ cannot be com- 
plete without His testimony, which is delivered to us through 
the Church.”* “The importance of external evidence, before 
adducing that supplied by the nature and contents of the 
Scriptures themselves, Is too obvious to permit us to pass it 
over Without due consideration, or, as is too irequently the 
case, to assigi it a subordinate place in our chain of sige 


Narrowing the question a as we have done, it is scarcely credible 
that any - controversialist should venture to assert that Holy 
Scripture contains clear and express deciarations of the in- 
spiration of each book, and of cach substantial part, in the 


Old and New Testament; of the Canticle of ¢ ahha and 


L’sther ; of Genesis aud oi buth ; of the letter to Philemon 

and that of St. James, as well as the Gospels of St. Luke and 
1° 1 : 

st. John. Let the unp rejud ‘ed reader we gh calmly and 


-- 


N “€ 
seriously every text brought forward for this purpose, and 


} 


he will see at once that they are all open to one or other of 
these two objections: either they are too confined, because 
they prove the i: ispiIration of some box ks, not of others ; or 
they are too vague, because they prove inspiration in general, 
Without determining what books are inspired. In the first 
case, We require more evidence of the same kind with regard 
to the writings not named; in the second, more distinct evi- 
denee, not of in: spl ratio yn, but of the books co NPos¢ d under its 
influence. 

We request the candid reader to apply another simple 
and practical test to every method of proof, and particularly 
to the scriptural one. Add the Book of Wisdom to the 
Prot estant Bible, and take away the Canticle of Canticles,— 
is there one passage, from Genesis to Revelations, which will 
betray the imposition ? Of the insufficiency, then, of internal 
arguments we are certain, from our own inquiry as well as 
from the admission of our adversaries. But the inspiration of 
the Bible is an article of faith; therefore the Church of Eng- 
land admits an article of faith for which she has no scriptural 
Warrant, 

Our design is not, however, to develop the inconclusive- 
ness of mere internal arguments, but to show how justly 
Catholic writers deny the right of appeal to any other proof 
consistently with Protestant principles, and thus to account 


* Mr. Wordsworth’s Preface, p. xiii. 
t+ Mr. Lee, lect. ii, p, 41. 
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for what secmis, at first sight, a strange Omission in the popu- 
jay manuals on this subject. Our controversialists ac ‘cept the 
challenge of Angilcans to meet them on their own ground; 
aud there securing an easy victory, they rarely pursue their 
opponerts beyond the battie-ficld of their own choice. The 
cause of truth, always impregnable on every side, gains a com- 


Q 
picte tiumph at the very ouisct; why, then, strike a fallen 
foe? It we adopt a different course, it is not that we dissent 
from this view, as Is clear from cur fire st argument; but partly 
pecause the external evidence has been, for the reason as- 
y negles di : ad much inore, because we 
are convineed that, as the inquiry embraces a wider field, the 
truth of the canon of ‘irent will becéme more conspicuous 
and more irresistible. 


The external arguincnts must be souglit either from Jewish 


signed, comparatively he! 


or Chistian sourees; if the former, then they are decisions of 


the Jewish synagogue, or the testimony of private individuals 
professing the Jewish iaith; if the latter, the decrees of coun- 
Ciis, OF Ulie asseruions O1 prliuicive Katiers, o iristian writers 
o. . } }* 7) ’ bg ‘7 - 7 Yr a. 

—wituesses of the teaching of the Apostolic Church. We will 
examine each class apart, particularly the extracts adduced 
in “% two isn age wre placed at the head of this article. 

The Jewish synagogue never gave, that we Know, aily 


cle eB on the canon; and though it did, Protestants do not 


admit its iufallibility. 
The Jewish authorities individually are Philo, Josephus, 
and ee authors of the Valmud. 

The most ingenious advocate will hardly rely on the fol- 
lowing garbled extract {rom Philo,—the only one that is 
adduced,—disguised in an unfaithful and barbarous transla- 
ign in order te spell out of it the number and names of the 
Jewish canonical booxs.” 

‘In every house is a sanctuary, which is called sacred 
place or monastery, in which, being alone, they perform the 
mysicries of a holy life ; introducing nothing into it, neither 


Philo-Judieus, Op. ii. p. 475, ed. Mangey. The translation is from Moses 
Stuart’s Old Testament Canon, by Samuel Davidson, D.D. London, 1841, p. 
100. JT have marked in italies the article when it should be omitted—though in- 
serted for a munitest purpose. ‘The last clause properly rendered would be, ‘‘ but 
laws. and wise sayings proclaimed by prophets, and hymns, and whatever else 
there is by which learning and piety are increased and perfected.’’ After writing 
the observations in the text -, and even this note, we consulted Dr. Lardner, for 
another purpose, stated in a subsequent part. ‘‘ Philo, the Jew,’’ he says, 
** speaks of laws and oracles delivered by prophets, and hymns, and other things 
conducive to piety and knowledge; . . . but Philo being an obscure writer, and 
here, as it seems to me, not quite clear, I am afraid to make any remarks, or to 
determine whether he speaks of sacred and canonical books of Scripture only, or 
of them and some others.’’ Lardner, vol. iv. p. 427. 


ewe 
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drink, nor bread-corn, nor any of the other things which are 
necessary for the wants of the body; but the laws, and oracles 
predicted by the prophets, and hymns, and other (writings) 
by which knowledge and piety are increased and perfected.” 

The whole history of the sect of Easel, or Kagenes, is 
clothed in that my stical language for which the writings of 
the Alexandrine Jew are remarkable. After a minute de- 
scription of their peculiar dress and dict, their austerities and 
other habits of life, the origin of the name and the object of 
their association,—he seems to us to allude, in this passage, to 
the rules of discipline for spiritual guidance, the wise maxims 
sanctioned by men of piety among them, and hymns com- 
posed in various metres by the president of the assembly, or 
some more zealous enthusiast for the praise and worship of 
God. Supposing, however, that the /ymns mean the inspired 
songs of the prophet king ; and, moreover, that we have here 
traces of the national belief how very indistinct are our im- 
pressions after reading this exact canon of the Jewish Church! 
‘'o rely on such evidence for proof of doctrine of the deepest 
interest, is to betray the cause we must defend at all hazards.* 
Philo does not supply us with a list of sacred writings sanc- 
tioned in Palestine or elsewhere. Mr. Wordsworth is asked 
to show the titles and contents of the inspired books of the 
Jews, undertaking on our part to receive as the Word of God 
whatever they received, and to reject as apocryphal whatever 
they rejected. How does he apply the evidence of his second 
witness, Philo? By assuming that his scriptural canon was 
identical with that of his brethren in Jerusalem. Be it so: 
let us assume the fact, however much it wants confirmation. 
But then Ais testimony is of no avail till we determine what 
they held. But could we rely on the authority of Philo? 
We answer, unhesitatingly—No. We are reminded of his 
Levitical extraction, of his profound study of the sacred books, 
of his exquisite taste, &c.; but we cannot forget his love of 
allegory, mysticism, and fable—his vain effort to combine the 
dreamy tenets of Plato with the simple narrative of Moses. 
The evidence of such a witness, if it were as explicit as it is 
vague, would never bring conviction to our minds. “ Philo, 
mystes potius quam theologus, totam legis Mosaice faciem 
foede inquinavit.” Cave. 

We pass on to Josephus—* the son ef a priest, a Pharisee, 
the most able and learned historian of his time, and thoroughly 


* Stuart, p. 284, acknowledges that quotations are not found in Philo from 
Ruth, Esther, Chronicles, Daniel, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles ; 
and Dr. Davidson admits his friend has had recourse to much special pleading to 
make out any allusion to each of the other inspired records. With his own ad- 
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acquainted with the religious principles and prejudices of the 
Jewish nation.” No amount of praise can now exceed the 
merits of this unexceptionable witness. He is the standard 
ef Jewish orthodoxy and historic truth. When it serves 
another purpose, Protestants are not slow to convict him of 
ignorance, of gross anachronisms, of wilful suppression of the 
truth when it clashed with his prejudices, and of perverting it 
for the sake of attaining some unworthy end.* 

The Christian apologist can never vindicate the character of 
Josephus. ‘Though he esteemed the favour of a prince above 
the interests of religion, and the applause of the people above 
the honour of God, base servility is not his greatest crime. 
His studied silence on almost all the leading events of our 
Blessed Redeemer’s life will ever be the worst stain on his 
memory, and with the sincere Christian deprive his testimony 
of that paramount authority which unthinking zealots would 
feign attach to it on this question. 

Again we say emphatically, we would not rely on the un- 
supported evidence of Josephus, especially regarding an article 
of faith. 

The following passage, from the treatise in defence of Jewish 
antiquities, contra Apionem, book i. § 8, indicates in vague 
and general terms his own belief, if not that of the Jewish 
nation: For we have not an innumerable multitude of 
books among us, disagreeing from and contradicting one an- 
other, but only twenty-two books, which contain the records 
of all past times, which are justly believed to be divine; and 
of them five belong to Moses, which contain his laws and the 
traditions of the origin of mankind till his death. This interval 
of time was little short of 3000 years; but as to the time from 
the death of Moses till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
who reigned after Xerxes, the prophets, who were after Moses, 
wrote down what was done in their time in thirteen books. 
The remaining four books contain hymns to God and precepts 
for the conduct of human life. It is true, our history hath 
mission on the page before him, the consistent American professor argues that 
the silence of Philo may be taken as conclusive evidence against the inspiration 


ot the deuterocanonical books. Esther is inspired, though not alluded to; and 
Judith is not, for the same reason. 
* See Dr. William Smith’s Classical Dictionary. Dr. Lardner’s Works, in 
10 vols. London, 1838. ‘* Who, out of complaisance, or from self-interested 
views, or from a mistaken judgment, or some other cause, so deviated from the 
truth as to ascribe the fulfilment of the Jewish ancient prophecies concerning the 
Messiah to Vespasian, an idolatrous prince; who was not a Jew by descent nor 
y religion ; who was neither of the church nor of the seed of Israel.’’ Vol. vi. 
p. 505. The reader will find other animadversions, as just and more severe, In 
the passage referred to. ‘‘ This malicious Jew,’’ writes Leclerc, “ as far as In 


him lay, wished to bury in eternal oblivion these facts, out of hatred of the Chiris- 
tians,”’ 
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been written since Artaxerxes very particularly; but hath not 
been esteemed of the like authority with the former by our 
forefathers, beeause there hath not been sinee that time an 
exact succession of prophets: and how firmly we have given 
credit to those books of our own nation is evident by what we 
do; for during so many ages as have already passed, no one 
has been so bold as either to add an y thing to ‘them or to make 
any change in them.”* = If our adversaries would rely on this 
extract In support of their canon, they must ascertain the 
names of the thirteen prophetieal and four moral books. Can 
they do so? 

The Protestant author of the translation before us, once 
himself a professor in the University of Cambridge, well versed, 
if any one ever was, we may presume, in the writings of his 
author,—observes in a note, ‘* Which were these twenty-two 
sacred books of the Old Testament? ‘Those we call eanonieal, 
all excepting the Canticles; but still with this further excep- 
tion, that the first book of apocryphal Kisdras be taken into 
the number instead of our canonical Ezra, which seems to be 
no more than a later epitome of the other; which two books 
of Canticles and Lzra it no way appears that our Josephus ever 
saw.” Dupin holds it * very probable that Josephus did not 
look upon Esther as canonical.”}+ Some exclude Job from the 

catalogue of twenty-two,—there is at least no reference to it 

in the Antiquities ; others. with more reason, do not reckon 
Chronicles, Esdras, and Nehemias (2d Esdras). ‘The facts 
recorded in these books do not synchronise w ith the re ign of 
Artaxerxes. Many, in fine, with too much simplicity pe rh aps, 
imagine the deserip tion of the moral books, * containing hymns 
to God and precepts of human life,” agrees better with the 
Wisdom than with the Song of Solomon. 

Granted, therefore, that the Jewish canon contained twenty- 
two sacred books, written also before the time of Iésdras; we 
are still left to conjecture the names of all, save the five books 
of Moses. 

Is this, then, ss precise catalogue of Holy Writ under the 
old dispensation, inclouded by doubt, so much extolled in 
every tract that issues from the English press, bearing the 
solemn sanction of our divine Redeemer and His Apostles, the 
unerring rule of faith for the true believer in every quarter of 
the i 2 The grand principle of negation—the very essence 


Josephus, translated by Whiston. Edinburgh, Brown, 1837, p. 77. 

; — Canon of Scripture ,p. 5d. See also Dr. Malon, vol. ii. p. 20. De 
Wette, Fin/eit. Pp: 31, ed. 1833. Heand his school refer Daniel to the Maceabean 
age!! ‘* There is sc: arcely a book in the Bible which, either in whele or in part, 
has not been treated as spurious by some one or other of the divines of Germany 
and Switzerland.” Wordsworth, note, p. 9. 
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of Protestantism—is fully developed in the investigation of 
this fundamental doctrine. Catholics are convicted of error 
by this testimony. Protestants are not, therefore, in possession 
of the truth more than the deist or infidel, who flatters himself 
he too has gained a like victory. ‘They are asked for positive 

easons for their own belief, and they reply with objections ; 
they are invited to produce testimonials of character, and they 
assail the good name of others unsparingly. 

Our canonical Scriptures, say they, must be all included, 
because some cf yours are excluded by implication ; - for if there 
was no prophet since the reign of Artaxerxes, there is no in- 
spired document after that period. Now Ecclesiastieus and 
the Maccabees have been written since that time. This argu- 
ment, from the doeus classicus against Apion, if not exactly 
in this form, at least in substance , has been urged with much 
confidence by Whitaker,* Cosin,+ Stuart, Hiivernick,* Schmid, 
Wordsworth, Lee; and its worth as @ proof is too apparent: 
as an objection only does it merit an answer. 

1. If Chronicles, Esther, Esdras, and Nehemias, or any one 
of them, were written after the reion of Axvtaxerxes,—aed that 
they were not has never been s satisf actorily shown,—those who 
propose the difficulty recklessly must bring forward a conclu- 
sive answer. ‘They wield a destructive weapon, which may be 
turned against themselves with fatal effect. 

Though all these writers come to the same conclusion 
on a value of the testimony, they differ widely as the poles 
as to its meaning. Hav ernick, p. 82, insists that “a regular 
succession of prophets is necessary for the authentication 
of canonical writings,—so that one would not suffice.” This 
theory refutes itself it is a palpable absurdity; for it is 
obvious one prophet would be as infallible as a countless 
number of prophets,—one is as competent to decide the canon- 
icalness of any document as a million. Stuart, on the other 
hand, contends that, by denying ‘‘an accurate succession of 
orophe ts,’ Josephus meant to conv ey that there did not appear 
even one whose claim to the title was unquestionable, — Does 
not this view set aside for ever the genuineness of the testi- 
monies concerning our Biessed Lord and St. John Baptist ? 
Surely these were prophets according to Josephus. So was 
Hyreanus, “ who had three of the most desirable things in the 
world—the government of his nation, and the high priesthood, 
and the gift “of prophecy; for the Deity conversed with him, 


* William Whitaker’s Disputation on Scripture, question i. ch. 5. 

+ Cosin’s Scholastical History of the Canon, London, 1672, p. 16. 

t Introduction to the O.T.,—Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, Edin, 1852. 
P. 31, The others are cited in the notes elsewhere. 
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and he » was not ignorant of any thing th at was to come after- 
wards.” (Wars of the Jews, book i 1c.2.) ‘fA regular succes- 
sion’ ’ of prophets cannot mean “one.” Would Prof. Stuart 
use the expression of his own country, “ After the Declaration 
of Independence there was no accurate succession of kings in 
America”? Many quaint phrases may be met with in his 
introduction, many strange idioms, many shallow glosses ; but 
any thing so obscure and unmeaning as this can hardly be found 
in the whole work. There is an exact succession of seasons, 
of men, of leaves, &c.; but surely not of comets, though ap- 
pearing from time to time; nor of great wars, though they too 
often curse the earth; nor of tempests, famine, or pestilence, ~. 
evils of proverbially rare occurrence. ‘The future historian 
may state with propricty, that after the first Revolution there 
was no regular succession of kings in France, because some 
did reign now and then, after various intervals,—not, as before, 
continuously, In the same way might a Jew, seeing through 
the long space of 400 years,—a most eventful period i in the 
annals of the chosen race,—only two or three inspired docu- 
ments, lament the absence of that regular succession of pro- 
phets which manifested hitherto the special providence of God 
over his country. 

This is exactly what the Jewish apologist has done. “Up 
to the reign of Artaxerxes the history of our nation hath been 
written by men endowed with prophetic wisdom, succeeding 
in an uninterrupted series from the first great lawgiver: since 
that time the gift of prophecy hath been rare, and the succes- 
sion of prophets not so exact and continuous; and therefore 
all our historical documents, though compiled with much care, 
have not been regarded by our forefathers as of equal autho- 
rity.” ‘This interpretation, the only one the words will admit 
of, plainly implies there have been prophets, but not in exact 
succession. 

Not content, however, with the testimony of Josephus, be- 
cause it derives its principal importance from the agreement 
with the results obtained from the book of Sirach”’ (Keclesias- 
ticus), Havernick appeals to the authority of the latter as one 
‘‘ whose word is sufficient to remove all doubt as to the canon 
having been then closed,” and the gift of prophecy therefore 
no longer recognised (p. 50). In his zeal the learned author 
has lost sight of another fact, quite opposed to this inference ; 
for there it was asserted truly that Icclesiasticus ‘claims to 
have been inspired, and to have produced a canonical book.” 
‘The two statements are as contradictory as “yes and no.’ 
“‘T could not produce a canonical book—the canon is already 
closed. I do produce a canonical book.” 
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© The first cannot be extracted by any ingenuity from the 
47th chapter of I cclesiasticus, the only one referred to; but 
the second is made expressly in chapter 1., v. 29-31. ‘There 
could not have been, therefore, a universal belief with regard 
to the canon being closed; for if so, the writer, well aware of 
its existence, could never indulge these lofty pretensions, 
which would only expose him to public ridicule. 

Much stress is also laid on other ape essions in the deutero- 
canonical books, 1 Mace. iv. 16; ix. ai, &e. Without dwel- 
ling at great length on the various meanings in which the word 
may be “used, * it is merely necessary to observe, that the word 
“ prophet” designates one who, by foreknowledge from God, 
predicts future contingent events; and in this sense Malachiae 
is admitted by Catholic interpreters to have been the last 
remarkable person of the class, or one inspired by God to 
communicate His will or to record past events under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost; and in this sense we hold the 
author of Kcclesiasticus to have been worthy of the title, as 
well as the author of Chronicles. Between such prophets and 
merely inspired agents there is not only a difference of degree 
but of kind. To contend that the gift of inspiration ceased 
with prophecy is a glaring and palpable equivocation. Mala- 
chias was the last of the “prophets ; therefore of the inspired 
writers. Wellington was the last English general; therefore 
the haat English soldier. How candid and sensible men allow 
themselves to be deceived by fallacies of this kind surpasses 
comprehension; and yet the specimen exhibited here is sup- 
ported by a vast display of erudition, squeezed out of Rabbi- 
nical fables and proverbs,—all having one object, to show the 
common impression among the Jews that prophecy expired 
with the “last of the prophets,” a truism evident of itself, 
without the support of so much refined reasoning. More than 
enough has been said, we trust, to show how little there is to 
justify the flippant assumption of Mr. Wordsworth, “Josephus 
here enumerates and describes the books which his countrymen, 
the Jews, received in the time of Christ as inspired ; and there- 
fore the books which all the Jews received as inspired are 
precisely the same as are received by ourselves” (p. 4G). These 
bold assertions, without a shadow of proof, are unhappily the 
Staple of English pulpit oratory on the Bible, its origin, its 
use, and its “sanction ; ; copied from tract to tract as received 
axioms, as though they had never been questioned, as though 
the seal of truth had been impressed on them by univ ersal 
consent. 


Let us admit, however, all that is clearly stated in the pro- 





* Consult A Lapide on 1 Cor. xiv. 
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position ” fore us—that Josephus does enumerate the inspired 
writings of the Jews—the same in number as sanctioned by 
the Ch sah of Eneland; is the authority of the deuterocano- 


nical books therefore excluded for ever? In the first place, he 
merely refuses equal authority to the latter, thereby explicitly 
avowing his belief in a lower auth iority on their part. The 

earned Walton—the waked name In biblical criticism this 
‘cua can boast of—proves from this very passage that Jo- 
sephus regarded the disputed books as sacred: Proleg. ix. n. 
l1, Lond. p. 319. 

We know from the treatise against Apion, b. 1. c. 10, 
such must have been the conviction of the whole people: 1] 
have translated the Antiquities out of our sacred books, which 
| easily could ee since L Was a priest by my birth.” 

So confident an appeal, intended to show the vei ‘acity 
all the facets recorded by the historian, would never have ae 
made if all the sources whence they were drawn were not 
cenerally recognised as trustworthy and sacred; but he cannot 
have referred to what Protestants call the “ holy books,” 
merely because the defence would in that case be co ntined to 
about half the entire more than ten books of the 
Antiquities, embracing the whole period up to the return from 
captivity. ‘Phe remaining ten books must have been compiled 
from sources that were also “ sacred,” and other than those 
received in the Protestant Bible. 

To the first class we may refer Baruch, Tobias, and any 
other book said to have been written before the building of 
the second temple; to the second, the writings of Gad, Iddo, 
and Nathan, prophets; to the third, Ecclesiasticus and the 
Maccabees; and to the fourth, whatever is now formally re- 
jected by Protestants. Thus, on any hypothesis, whether lost 
fora time, or not composed as yet, or not unanimously received, 
the deuterocanonical books, far from being condemned, may 
have been revered by the supreme council, and may be still 
the divinely- inspired Word of God.* Only reflect on the 
absurd consequence of the opposite ila Had the pro- 
pheey of Joel been lost for atime during the captivity,—a sup- 





* On any hypothesis, too, the dilemma of all Protestant controversialists is 
clearly re futed. Either the Apocrypha are inspired or not ; if inspired, the Jews 
would have been condemned by our Lord for rejecting them; but they never 
were: if not, the Roman Church has erred. Let us suppose any one of the rea- 
sons assigned for their not being received to be true—that they were formally 
rejected is altogether false—name ‘ly, because they were not written when the canon 
was closed, or lost for a time, or not nnanimous/y received. Why should the meek 
Redeemer condemn the prude nce of the synagogue? If He gave authority to re- 
ceive them, and removed every doubt of their inspiration,—and that He did so we 
can believe on the faith of an infallible Church, though we had no other ground,— 
how does the silence of the Jewish Council affect their canonicity ? 
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position by no means improbable, sinee that of Nathan was 
lost about the same time, according to the best critics (2 
Chron. 1x. 29),—then the Jewish canon, once completed by 
Esdras, was fox ever closed against its admission; so that if 
discovered even by miracle in the next century, and its authen- 
ticity established clearly, neither the Sanhedrim, nor our Lord, 
nor His Apostles, ner the Christian Church, could ever after 


declare it to be canonical Scripture.* 


In a subsequent article we shall examine the decrees of 
the Church in primitive times, while the doctrine was still 
clear and fresh from the source; and in this inquiry, as well 
as the following, we shall observe the order of time, taking 
care not to pass over one authority quoted in the lectures of 
Mr. Wordsworth.+ In name at least the so-called “ Apos- 
tolic Canons” and “ Constitutions” are the oldest records extant 
produced in evidence. 

The date of the former is quite uncertain. ‘ All now con- 
cede,” according to Mosheim, c. i. p. 2, “ that they were 
fraudulently ascribed to St. Clement by some deceiver, for 
the purpose of procuring them ¢reater authority.” As they 
exhibit the discipline of the astern Chureh in the second and 
third centuries, the collection cannot have been made before 
the close of that period. In the eighty-fifth canon, the books 
of the Oldand New ‘l'estament are enumerated thus: “ Five . 
Moses... Ruth, one... Judith, one . .. of the Maccabee 
three; . besides these, remember to teach the young the 
Wisdom of the erudite Sirach. Our books,” that is of the New 
Testament, “are: Four Gospels, and... ioe letters of Clement, 
and the Constitutions, in eight books, addressed by me Clement 
to you Bishops.”t No mention is made of the Apocalypse. 

On the authority of these canons Mr. Wordsworth may, if 
he will, give a new Bible for the use of some prosclytising 
money, with Judith, three books of Maccabees, eclesiasticus, 
two letters of St. Clement, and the Apostolic Constitutions, 
leaving out the Apocalypse as a profane addition. 

The above translation is literal, from the text given in the 
copious appendix to the * Lectures on inspiration.” If parts 


* Let us apply their own reasoning to the Council of Laodicea. It omitted, 
as we shall see just now, Revelations. Either this book is inspired or not ; if in- 
spired, then there was error in its rejection; if uot, then there was error in its 
subsequent admission. The Fathers of Laodicea were not aware of its existence, 
or not assured of its canonicity, or they prudently did not force their own convic- 
tions on weaker brethren. What more satisfactory answer? 

+ Stuart, Cosin, Whitaker, and a//, give the same extracts. 

t Canones Apostolici, Patr. Apos. Coteler. i. p. 455. Amst. 1724. Words- 
worth, p. 37+ (our edit. is Antverpixw, 1798, tom, i. p. 448). 
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are not genuine, and the sense of one word ambiguous, we 
will forego any advantage from the discussion of these points, 
and rely on what is indisputable,—the omission of the Apoca- 
lypse, and the insertion of the Letters and Constitutions. 

1. The ‘* Apostolic Constitutions” were corrupted by 
Avian hands, after the condemnation of that baneful heresy in 
the Council of Nice. Hence they must have been compiled 
late in the fourth century. 

‘Let the reader, standing on some elevated place in the 
centre, read the books of Moses ... those of the return... 
besides, those of Solomon, and of the sixteen prophets: the 
lessens bei ‘ing thus read ultimately, let some other person sing 
the Psalms of David, and the people join in the last verses. 
Let our Acts be then recited, and the letters of Paul, our 
helper, addressed by him fo the churches, at the suggestion of 
the Tloly Ghost; and afterwards let the deacon ‘and priest 
read the Gospels.”* Are we not to receive the letters to St. 
‘Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, the seven Catholic epistles, 
and the Apocalypse ? Is Esther one of “ those of the return” 
from captivity, and Wisdom one of * those of Solomon” ? 

A New Testament with the Gospels, Acts, and two or 
three or more Epistles of St. Paul, would be a valuable com- 
pendium indeed ! 

2. ‘The provincial council of Laodicea met at the city of 
that name—the capital of Phrygia, on the river Lycus, about 
the middle of the fourth century. From its antiquity, as well as 
from the respect in which it has been always held, its decrees 
merit great attention. In the two last canons it ordains that 
‘private hymns and uncanonical books should not be used in 
the Church, but only the canonical books of the Old and New 
‘estament: of the Old, should be read Genesis .. . Jeremias, 
Baruch, Lamentations, and the Letter ; of the New, Four Gos- 
pels ... and one Letter to Philemon.” + Again is the Apo- 

calypse unnoticed, while Baruch and the Letter are named 
expressly. Why does Mr. Wordsworth, on the same autho- 
rity, receive the former as inspired, and reject the latter as apo- 
eryphal 2 2 After the publication of the Laodicean canons, not 
one council—general, national, or provincial, in communion 
with the Church, in ochion: or heresy, 1 in the East or in the 
W est—is quoted in favour of the primitive and Protestant canon. 
The glory of defining it, after the lapse of twelve centuries, was 
reserved for the Convocation of London, 1562, and the Synod 


* Can. Apost. tom. i. p. 264 (ours p. 257). Our space would not admit of 
transcribing the names when Protestants and Catholics agree; nor is it at all 
necessary. The catalogues are supposed to give the titles of the generally- -received 


books, and to omit those disputed, if the contrary be not noticed in ifa/ics. 
+ Wordsworth, p. 365. 
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of Dort, 1618. ‘ Allegant,” says Calvin, speaking of Catho- 


lics, ‘* veterem catalogum qui canon vocatur, quem dicunt ex 
Kcclesiz dijudicatione manasse. Sed rogo iterum quo in con- 
cilio canon ille editus fuerit, quanquam scire preterea cupio 
qualem esse illum canonem arbitrantur. Video enim inter 
veteres id parum constitisse.” Jns¢. lib. iv. cap. 9, no. 14. 
The heresiarch described vividly the presumption of his 
own followers. ‘They often appeal to synods ; but when chal- 
lenged to name one from the first to the seventeenth century that 
mutilated the canonical Scriptures like themselves, they refer 
again and again to Laodicea. How far they can ground their 
belief on the authority of the early Fathers, and the proof of 
the Catholic canon, will form the subject of another paper. 








THE KING OF OUDE’S PRIVATE LIPE. 


The Private Life of an Eastern King. By a Member of the 
Household of his late Majesty, Nussir-u-Deen, King of 


Oude. Hope and Co. 


NOTWITHSTANDING Warren Hastings, Burke, Sheridan, Lord 
Wellesley, and Colonel Outram, we fear that most I:nglishmen 
know little more of the ‘f King of Oude” than that somebody 
has given his name to a piquant sauce, and largely advertised 
the same in the newspapers. Whether there is, or ever was, 
a real, live ** King of Oude,” and whether he has been known 
actually to consume the said sauce and to approve thereof, or 
whether he is to take rank with ‘‘ Old Parr” of the pills and 
other similar mythical notorieties, the majority of our fellow- 
countrymen have contentedly remained ignorant. We shall 
be pardoned, therefore, if we inform those of our readers who 
are not “up” in the affairs of Oude—(pronounced, by the 
Way, so as to rhyme with “ proud,” not as if spelt Oode)—that 
the kingdom and kingship bearing this name are still reali- 
ties—of a certain kind—and that some of the most question- 
able proceedings of our Anglo-Indian magnates have been per- 
petrated in connection with this same kingdom and kingship. 
To save trouble for those who have forgotten their geo- 
graphy,—alas, how many are they!—we may premise, that 
the territory of Oude is even now larger than Holland and 
Belgium put together ; and that in the latter part of the last 
century, when Lord Wellesley went to India as governor- 
general, it was larger than England. It had been formerly 
a province of the Great Mogul Empire, and it was governed 
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by an independent sovereign, called, not “ king,” but “ nawab,” 
This, We suppose, about auswered to the title of grand-duke, 
rejoiced in by sundry of the petty and nominally independent 
ruicrs of Germany. tiavu ig escaped from its fealty to the 
Great Mogul, Oude came under the ma nipulation of the Ene- 
lish; aud Warren liastings excreised his ingenuity upon the 
women and dependents of the ruling family in such a manner 
as to supply some very telling items in the attacks of Burke 
and Sheridan. 

By and by came Lord Wellesley, following in the steps 
of Sir Jolin Shore, who, by talking, had prep ared the vay for 
his lordship to act; and quietly annexed one-half of the terri- 


tory of Oude to the Bi ritish preside ney of Bengal. We don’t 
pretend to know ail the ims and cuts of this characteristic 
proceedin Oe It certain lv iooks very like most of our other 
doings In dudia, and probably had about as much to be said 
for and egainst it as the rest of them. Then came another 
governor-general, Juord liastmgs. He took the nawab’s 
money instcad of any more land, and paid him with a strip 
of worthless territory and the title of “king.” ‘This certainly 

it how on earth we had a right to make the 
mana “king” instead of a ‘* nawab,” nobody but those versed 
in the morais of our astern government can presume to de- 
cide. ‘Phe end of it Las been and is, that there is still a king 
in Oude, calied the Ning of Oude; but that éhe kings of Oude 
hold their council in the Citv of London, and themselves 
profess allegiance to Queen Victeria.e In short, Oude is a 
decaying specimen of Oriental semi-barbarism, where still 
linger the clements of that state of society which once made 
the rulers of India the mighty potentates they were; but 
which is going to the dogs as fast as it can, and where it Is 
lucky for the miserable people that there exists close at hand 
so very respectable a body of robbers as ourselves to take 
them under our protection, and gradually make them entirely 
our own. 

Lhe Private Life of an Eastern King is the record of 
What was seen at Lucknow, the capital of Oude, by an Iing- 
lishman who held a post in the houschold of the late king, 
Nussir-u-Decn. What that post was, he does not exactly tell 
us, though he hints at it in the following paragraph, which 


enumerates the Muropean members of the heweckenlid : : 


se 


Was aMnlLUSTINe > OL 


“His tutor, then was one of the king’s friends; his librarian 
was ancther; his portrait-painter was a third ; the captain of his 
body-guard was a fourth; and last, but by no means least, his 
barber—his European barber—was a fifth. Of these five I was 

* 
ene. 
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Now, as he elsewhere gives us to understand that he was 
not the tutor and not the barber, he must either have been 
the librarian, the portrait- — or the « captain of the body- 
guard. He says in his preface that the principal HMuropean 
me nn bers of the king’s household are still alive, and in Kne- 
land; and that if the truth of lis statements is denied, he will 
vive - ce names considered necessary to substantiate his narra- 
tive. We suppose, therefore, that we may accept the book 
as authentic; indeed, there is nothing in it which appears 
inconsistent with what is known from other sources of the 
strange, picturesque, magnificent, and detestable interior of 
Oriental despotic life. 

Our author went first to Lucknow on his own personal 
affairs ; not, he telis us, as an “fadventurer,” but in the rou- 
tine of ordinary mercantile lite. He found ita singular and 
unique city, especially in the universal practice of wearing 
arms at all times, even by the beggars, and in the general 
mili tary tastes of the whole population. The ordinary beasts 

f burden were elephants; and altogether it was like the 
ae ofa dream after reading the 4rabian Nights. His 
first sight of the king was quite in keeping with the true 
Oriental idea. The sovereign was sitting—not indeed cross- 
leored—but on a gilt or golden “ig splendidly dressed, and 
with his crown on his head. The next interview, a private 
one, showed the advance of Ikuropeanism at Oude. The king 
was walking in his garden, talking Inglish, and wearing a 
coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, and a London- male hat. The 
new-comer was graciously received, and afterwards proceeded 
to inspect the palace, which, amongst the usual splendours of 
Eastern mansions, contained a pence dining-room, hardly 
differing from an English dining-room., | 

Of the European 3 members of the household, the tutor’s 
business was to teach the king a for which he got 
1500/7. a-year. The lessons were theoretically once a day, 
and lasting half-an-hour. P ractically cn lasted ten minutes, 
and wound up by the monarch’s protesting it was xd work, 
stretching himself, calling for wine, and pushing the books 
away. 

The history of the barber was truly Oriental. Originally 
he was a London hair-dresser’s assistant ; knowing, doubt- 
less, about as much of Oude and its sovereign as of the bio- 
graphy of the wonderful long-haired savage whose form attests 
the virtues of the marvellous “ Balm of Columbia.” Having 
a soul above pomatum- ‘pots, he went out to Calcutta as ca abin- 
boy ; there he set up in his old line of business; got on, and 
took to trading up the river, to dispose of his coods. At 
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Lucknow his good genius presented itself to hin in the form 
of the ** Resident,” a lank-haired Briton, envious of the flow- 
ing locks of the governor-general of the day, and emulous of 
their hirsute beauty. The river-trader was not above the use 
of his curling-tongs, and forthwith twisted and curled the 
resident’s hair with such an effect, that his fame reached the 
ears of Oude royalty itself. ‘This same resident is now in 
england, and is a member of Parliament. 

‘lo return, however, to our barber. The royal hair itself 
was lanky, and its possessor summoned the new-comer to 
operate upon it. ‘The king was charmed. The barber was 
enriched, and made a noble “by the title of Sofraz Khan (* the 
illustrious chief”), and forthwith became a prime favourite. 
He got the privilege of supplying the beer and wine for the 
king’s table; became a regular guest thereat himself, and 
dined with the monarch incessantl ; inspecting every bottle 
of wine that the king drank, for fear of poison; tasting it 
himself then and there. He was mightily abused by the scribes 
of the Anglo-Indian press; but he laughed at their wrath, 
pocketed his rupees, and employed an agent, at 10d. a month, 
to write for him in one of the Calcutta journals. 

Our author was soon admitted to dine with the king, and 

saw what majesty was, deprived of its externals, in the East 

as well as in the West. ‘The hour was European—absolutely 
English—nine o'clock. Across one end of the room a gauze 
screen was drawn, behind which sundry of the king’s wives 
and favourites were ensconced, like “ ladies in the gallery” at 
a public dinner, to see the fun without being seen themselves. 
The king was dressed a4 ’Anglaise,—the dinner the same; 
soup, fish, joints, curry and rice, pastry and desserts, suc-: 
ceeded each other in the usual course. The king, though a 
Mussulman, drank wine, and to excess. ‘The only Oriental 
part of the business was as follows: 


** We had no sooner taken our seats, than half-a-dozen female 
attendants, richly dressed and of great beauty, came from behind a 
gauze curtain or screen that occupied one end of the room. I was 
warned not to gaze upon these ladies too curiously, as they were 
supposed to be kept from the eyes of man, like other ladies of the 
harem ; supposed so only, however. During the evening I found 
many opportunities of regarding them without subjecting my self to 
observation, or without appearing to take any notice of them. 

‘* ‘They took their stations noiselessly behind the king’s chair. 
He made no remark. No one seemed to regard them at all. It 
was the ordinary routine of the dinner-table ; nothing more. ‘Their 
arms were bare nearly to the shoulder; and as they waved their 
feathery fans gently about, two at a time, gracefully drawing them 
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in succession above and about the king’s chair, it was a sight worth 
seeing. 

‘* The dessert came; the richest and most luscious fruits that 
tropical luxuriance produces were placed upon the table ; and with 
the dessert the evening’s amusements began. These amusements, 
J afterwards found, were very varied. Sometimes tumblers would 
exhibit their ‘ calisthenic feats,’ as they would be called in a Lon- 
don play-bill,—men who appeared to have no bones in their bodies, 
but could tie themselves up in knots, walk any way but that in 
which nature intended, outdo the monkey in monkey-like tricks, 
and go away well pleased if people laughed at them. Sometimes 
the court-jesters had a keen encounter of wits, accompanied with 
arrant buffoonery, not unlike the performances of harlequin and 
»antaloon and clown in our pantomimes. Sometimes conjurors 
exhibited their feats of diablerie and snake-charming. Sometimes 
we had cock-fighting,—fights between quails or partridges on the 
table before his majesty. Sometimes a puppet-show was introduced, 
and the marionettes acted and danced spasmodically, like human 
beings in modern tragedies. With these there was generally a 
group of dancing-girls and attendant musicians performing some- 
where in the room.” 


The first evening that our author dined at the royal table 
the dancing-girls and a puppet-show formed the entertain- 
ment; and the latter served for an occasion to show him the 
delicacies of Oude flattery. The king whispered something 
to the barber, who went out and returned with something in 
his hand, which he gave to the king. ‘The monarch adv anced 
close to the puppet- “show, and suddenly cut one of the strings 
that moved the figures. Down went one of the dolls, loud 
laughed the barber at the wonderful achievement; the cour- 
ticrs echoed the mirth, and the royal countenance beamed 
with delight. Again and again the monarch applied his 
scissors, and again and again the dolls tumbled, and the cour- 
tiers applauded. The wine went round, songs were sung, the 
king got royally drunk, and was carried off to his harem. 
Such was a private dinner- -party in the sovereign’s palace at 
Oude. Disgusting and absurd, no doubt; but not one whit 
worse than the dinner- -parties that went on in Carlton House, 
where the Prince Regent entertained I’ox and Sheridan, and 
the very men who ‘astounded the British nation with the 
erandeur of their virtuous eloquence, when they arraigned 
Warren Hastings for his misdemeanours in the Kast. 

The amusements of the day-time were in keeping with 
this hodge-podge of Orientalism and Kurope anism, and on a 
par, intellectually, with the wit display ed in the matter of the 
dolls and scissors. Here, on one occasion, we have the Asiatic 


despot playing at leap-frog with his European favourites. 
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ry. ° . 
Ihe whole scene is certainly deliciou: sly iisinie with the 
cockne y barber as master of the ceremonies 


“We were in a large walled-in garden at Chaun-gunge, one of 
the park palaces, where ‘animal-fights often took place. The garden 
might have been some three or four acres In extent, and was sur- 
rounded with a high wall. Some one had been deseribing the game 
of leap-frog to his majesty, or else he had seen some pictures of it, 
and it had taken his fancy mightily. ‘The natives were left without 
the garden, the heavy gates were swung to, and majesty commanded 
that we should forthwith begin. The captain of the body-guard 
‘made a back’ for the tutor, the librarian stood for the portrait- 
painter. Away we went, like school-boys, beginning with very 
‘low backs,’ for none of us were very expert in the game, but gra- 
dually § making backs’ higher and higher. ‘Tutor, barber, captain, 
librarian, portrait-painter —off we went like over-grown_ school- 
boy S, now up, now down. = I[t was hot work, I assure you. 

‘The king, however, did not long stand a quiet spectator of the 
scene; he would try too. His majesty was very -_ and not over 
strong. I happened to be nearest him at the time; and he ran 
towards me, calling out. I ‘made a back’ for him, ‘and he went 
over easily enou oh. Le was very light, and a good horseman, so 
that he succeeded in the vault: he then stood fon me. I would 
have given a good'deal to have been excused; but he would not 
have it so, and to have refused would have been mortally to have 
offended him. 

“ T ran, vaulted, down went the back, down I went with it; and 
his majesty the king, and the author of these reminiscences, went 
rolling together amongst the flower-beds. He got up annoyed.— 
. Boppe rv bopp, but you are as heavy as an ¢ lephant !’ he exclaimed. 

“Twas afraid he would have been in a passion ; but he was not. 
The barber adroitly made a back for him Sastlvwitts, and over he 
went blithely. The tutor, a thin spare man, was the lightest of our 
party, and the king made a back for him, and succeeded j in getting 
him sately over. ‘It was then all right. Away they went, vaulting 
and standing, round and round, until majesty was tired out, and 
wanted iced claret to cool him, ‘The game was frequently renewed 
afterwards.”’ 


But the king must needs enjoy the English refreshment 

of snow-balling. His favourites had recounted to him its 
delights, and his mouth watered for the riotous pleasure. 
But. how to get snow-balls in Oude? It was impossible. His 
majesty’s ingenuity served him in good stead. In his garden 
erew a large yellow flower, in size and shape somewhat like a 
dahlia. ‘These flowers made excellent snow-balls. Fired with 
the account of British snow-balling, the king seized a handful 
of these blossoms, and threw them at his “ librarian’ "(we 
wonder what his majesty’s “library” could have been like). 
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Away went the rest of the favourites, plucking the flowers 
and pelting one another, and the king to boot. ‘The monarch 
pelted with tremendous zeal, and laughed and enjoyed it 
amazingly. When they had done, every body was covered 
with the yellow leaves; and the sport was enjoyed as long as 
the flowers remained in bloom. 

These things showed but one side of the kine’s character. 
When he chose it, he was no fool, after all. Here we have 
him very prettily * flooring” a recalcitrant native grandee. 

“ The favour and intimacy which the European members of the 
household enjoyed were by no means pleasing to the higher native 
nobility of Oude,—nay, were altogether displeasing. This was 
natural enough ; for the nawab, and the commander of the forces, 
and ‘the gene eol* at the head of the police, Rajah Buktar Singh by 
name, of whom I shall have more to say hereafter, were all second- 
ary beings when the barber was by. 

«It is not right or proper for these gentlemen,’ urged the na- 
wab, ‘to enter into the presence with their shoes and boots on. We 
never do, Your majesty is somewhat over-condescending In allow- 
ing it. Believe me, your majesty’s august father, of happy memory, 
Gh: izi-u-deen, the great and magnific ent, would never have suffered 
it.’ 

“ The king was taken aback for a moment at this bold speech 
from one usually so humble and so pliant; but Rushon-u-Dowlah 
had screwed his courage to the speaking-point, and was not to be 
answered with a look. 

““Amta greater man than the king of England, nawab ?’ asked 
his majesty.—* “Your majesty is the greatest king j in India,—greater 
than the emperor of Delhi. May the asylum of the world live a 
thousand years!’ Such was the wily courtier’s evasive answer. 

* ¢ Rushon-u-Dowlah,’ said the king, ‘am I a greater man than 
the king of England ?’—* It is not for your majesty’s servant to say 
that any one is greater than his lord.’ 

*** Listen to me, nawab; and you, general, listen to me. The 
king of England is my master ; and these gentlemen would go into 
his presence with their shoes on. Shall they not come into mine, 
then? Do they come before me with their hats on? Answer me, 
your excellency.’-—‘ They do not, your majesty.’ 

“©No; that is their way of showing respect. They take off their 
hats, and you take off your shoes. But, come now, let us have a 
bargain. Wallah, but I will get them to take off their shoes and 
leave them without, as you do, if you will take off your turban and 
leave it without, as they do.’ 

“The nawab never said a word more on the subject. He was 


silenced. The loss of the turban is the greatest of indignities amongst 
Mussulmans.”’ 


But it was his bloodthirstiness and caprice which made 
the king of Oude the thorough Oriental sovereign. ‘The book 
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before us has abundance of illustrations of this part of his 
character, exhibiting him in a light as odious as it is some- 
times ridiculous. ‘The story of his wrath against one of his 
chief men may be given as a fair example of his habitual 
conduct, and of the unquestionably beneficial effects of Eng- 
lish control in a country situated like British India. We are 
far enough from pretending to defend the general proceedings 
of our own government in its Oriental possessions. Judged 
by the standard of Christian right and wrong, it could not 
stand the trial for a single moment. But viewing India as it 
was and as it is, and regarding its condition from the his- 
torical point of view, there can be little doubt that, taking our 
government at its worst, it is better than any thing that could 
possibly have existed in its place, had no English foot ever 
trod the Hindostani soil. Witness this history of Buktar 
Singh, a general of the king of Oude’s forees, and a prime 
favourite; and one of the best and most popular of his great 
men, judging him by the rest of his fellow-countrymen. 

One day there had been fine sport in the wild-beast-fight- 
ing way, when the king and courtiers retired to drink iced 
claret and eat biscuits, preparatory to regular luncheon: 


“The king rose from the table,—he was dressed in his favourite 
European costume,—thrust his right hand into his hat, and, elevating 
it on his arm, allowed it to swing round on his thumb as he held it 
aloft. Every thing was as usual, no signs of a storm brewing in 
any quarter; we had so left the refectory, there and elsewhere, 
often before. It was a habit of his majesty, when pleased, to swing 
his black European hat round on his raised hand, the hand being 
thrust into it, and thus supporting it. I was only a few paces from 
him as he walked forwards ; Buktar was near me. We were all 
rising to gain the door, after the king, without order or ceremony ; 
for so he willed it in these friendly meetings. 

“ At length, as the king still twirled his hat, advancing,—there 
being a pause in the conversation,—he contrived to thrust his thumb 
out through the top of his hat. Like other hats, it had probably 
been made rather to sell than for wear,—although his majesty was 
somewhat particular to have every thing of the best; or, having 
been frequently subjected to the same rough usage before, the top 
had become injured. However it was, certain it is that he turned 
to us with his thumb stuck out at the top, laughing as he did so, 
and expecting us, of course, to laugh too; which also, of course, 
we, like obedient courtiers, dutifully did. Buktar cried out forth- 
with, in Hindustani,—the double entendre being equally apt in both 
languages, ‘ ‘There’s a hole in your majesty’s crown. 

‘It was evidently said impulsively, without premeditation, as 2 
piece of wit; but unfortunately the efforts of the king’s father and 
family to exclude him from the throne, in order to raise thereto his 
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brother, had made him excessively sensitive of any remark upon 
his crown. Had it not been for the Company and the resident, he 
would never have worn it. Yet, at another time, and in a different 
mood, the observation might have passed unnoticed. 

“The king’s face became changed as he heard the remark. The 
joyous hilarity of a moment before vanished at once, and a dark 
frown brooded over his countenance. His keen black eyes shone 
fiercely as he turned round to me—I happened to be the nearest to 
him at the moment. 

‘** Did you hear the traitor?’ he asked, in a voice husky with 
rage ; for his rage swelled, like his hilarity, in sudden gusts.—‘ | 
did, your majesty,’ was the beginning of my reply; but before I 
could utter any more, he had shouted out to the captain of the body- 
guard, ‘ ‘Take that man into custody forthwith. Go, Rooshun’ (to 
the prime minister), ‘ and take off his head.’ 

“It was a moment of appalling consternation. The king had 
absolute power of life and death over all the natives not in the ser- 
vice of the Company—absolute, unquestioned power ; and such was 
his disposition, that any attempt to thwart his rage then would but 
have rendered it more violent and deadly. The captain of the body- 
guard—a European officer—and the prime minister, both advanced 
to Buktar, who stood with bent head, and hands extended before 
him palm to palm, in the ordinary attitude of obedience. He said 
not a word. 

“©¢ The commands of the ‘ refuge of the world’ shall be obeyed,’ 
said the prime minister, who, although apparently on the most friendly 
terms with Buktar, was evidently not displeased at his office. The 
rise and fall of men in courts ruled by a capricious despot are too 
sudden to cause much surprise in the breasts of those accustomed 
to such courts, 

“* Buktar is my prisoner,’ said the captain, leading him off, and 
giving us, his European associates, a meaning look as he went out, 
—a look that said, ‘ Perform your part; I shall perform mine for 
the wretched man.’ 

“The king dashed down his hat on the ground, and stamped on 
it, as Buktar was led out, his anger still raging fiercely ; for all that 
If have described was, of course, but the work of a moment. 

‘““* What would a king of England do to the man who insulted 
him thus ?” he asked, again turning to me, with a countenance hor- 
rible from the working of rage. He stamped as he asked the ques- 
tion. ‘* His majesty would have him arrested as your majesty has 
done,’ was my reply ; ‘and after trial he would be dealt with as 
was decided.’ 

“* So shall I do!’ he exclaimed, continuing his advance towards 
the door slowly, and quite forgetful that the order had already been 
given for his execution. 

‘As we left the palace, those of us belonging to the king’s 
household visited the unfortunate Buktar. He was thrust into a 
mean outhouse, formerly in the occupation of a servant of low 
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caste, in the neighbourliood of the palace. Here he was guarded 
by two native sentries. The place itself, to him, a man of the 
highest rank and caste, was degradation and punishment enough. 
But when we entered, the condition of the miserable victim of 
caprice was lamentable to witness. 

‘The only furniture the place contained was a rough native bed 
such as is used by native servants, called a charpoy, that 1s, a frame- 
work of rough wood raised on four short legs, and with coir cords 
passed from side to side above to support a mat or mattress. No 
mat or mattress was here, however. Every thing was done accord- 
ing to the king’s order we heard, communicated to the captain of 
the body-guard by the nawab. All the garments of the disgraced 
chief had been removed,—his richly-ornamented turban, his magni- 
ficent oriental dress, his tulwar or sword, his pistols, his Casimere 
scarf, used as a belt,—all had been removed. With a scanty cloth 
tied round his loins,——a cloth such as the lowest of the labouring 
classes wear,—he was lying, when we entered, on this uncomfort- 
able couch, otherwise naked.” 


They tried to console him, assuring him of the urgency 
with which they would intercede for him. But he was hope- 
less. Ile had seen the most excruciating tortures inflicted on 
meu for less ofiences. They then went to see his family, who 
had all been arrested and cast into the same kind of prisons; 
and the spectacle they presented is described by the writer as 
heart-rending. They comforted them with the information 
that the English resident had declared that whatever Buk- 
tar was guilty of, his family should not be butchered. The 
prime minister and others were soon frightened. 


“Tet it be so, then,’ said the king, wearied of the mitter, ‘ let 
the traitor escape with life. Let li's property, however, be confis- 
eated; and let him be kept in a cage in perpetual imprisonment, 
banished from Lucknow.’ 

“ Such was the sentence; and the nawab was to sce to its exe- 
cution. A Mussulman vhiet from the north of Oude, was to set 
off on the morrow, in returning to his own district. It was decided 
that Buktar should go with hin as his prisoner. But this was not 
enough, 

**}ie must be disgraced,’ said the king, ‘as rajah never was 
disgraced before. Let his turban and his dress be brouglht—his 
sword and his pistols.’ 

“ All was done as the king ordered. According to Hindu ideas, 
an indignity offered to the turban is the same as if offered to the 
owner and ordinary wearer of it. A mehter, or servant of the lowest 
class and rank —a sort of hor ise-scavenger — was ordered into the 
presence; and there and then, in presence of us all, defiled the un- 

conscious turban with hearty good-will, to the king’s great satisfac- 
tion. With hearty good-will, I say, did the mehter perform his 
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part of the degradation ; for, once defiled, none but himself would 
touch the turban or the clothes. They became from that moment 
his own property; and, when dried, doubtless ornamented on vala- 
days afterwards himself and his wife. 

“Next came the sword. It was broken into a hundred pieces, 
by a sturdy blacksmith introduced for the purpose. ‘The pistols 
came next. The son of Vulcan was about to smash them with his 
weighty hammer, when he thought of looking to see if they were 
loaded. They were loaded. He paused. The king observed the 
action, and suspected the cause. 

** Are they loaded ?’ he asked vehemently. 

“* May the ‘ refuge of the world’ look benevolently on his slave 
—the pistols are loaded,’ was the blacksmith’s reply. 

Yah, Hyder! bat said I not well the man was a traitor of 
the worst stamp ; how say you, gentlemen, now,’ exclaimed his 
inajesty, turning to us, ‘ was this an unpremeditated matter? You 
hear, the scoundrel’ S pistols are loaded ?’ 

““* Tt was but his duty as a general to have his pistols loaded to 
defend your majesty,’ said the tutor firmly. 

“Fla! say you so? then, by Allah, I shall see if others think 
that a part of his duty. Let the captain of the body-guard be called. 
I want him instantly.’ 

“The life of the unfortunate man hung again in the balance, to 
be decided by the slightest breath of air. We were cautioned not 
to intimate by look or sound any thing to the captain as he entered. 
We knew that he wished well to Bukt: ir, as we did; and yet a word 
from him might now be the means of bringing down destruction on 
the accused ! ! The captain entered, advancing x towards the king with 
the usual salaam. 

 ¢ Captain , said the king, ‘ was it the duty of Rajah Buk- 
tar Singh, that was—but rajah and singh no longer—to wear his 
pistols loaded or unloaded ?’ 

‘A life hung most probably on the answer. We awaited it in 
breathless expectation. But the scene had been sufficient to inform 
the captain of the circumstances of the case ;—the waiting black- 
smith—the king’s earnest manner—the pistols deposited on the 
table—our anxious countenances ;—and he gave his reply without 
hesitation. 

“<«Tt is unquestionab! y the duty of the commander-in-chief and 
general of your majesty’s forces to be prepared for any sudden 
danger that might assail your majesty. Their pistols would be 
uscless unloaded.’ 

“¢Qet them be fired off and broken up, and then scattered to 
the winds,’ said the king, seeing that he was failed again.” 





The same day Buktar Singh was put into a wild-beast 
cage, and sent off with his family. All his property that - 
could be got at was confiscated, and he was speedily forgotten. 
The conclusion is too Oriental to be omitted. A year ‘passed 
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away, and the kingdom was in trouble through bad crops and 
endless disasters in the administration. ‘The king suddenly 
determined to imitate the Caliph in the Arabian Nights, and 
went out incognito into the bazaars, to observe for himself. 
The talk of the dealers told him that every body attributed 
the present distress to the maladministration of Buktar’s suc- 
cessor. ‘Two months afterwards Buktar was in his old place 
at court, and fulfilling his old duties, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Such was the caprice of the king in the bloody way. 
The history of the London barber shows him in his character 
of a lover of degraded favourites. 

“The barber was an extraordinary instance, of course, of a man 
obtaining and retaining the king’s affection; although he could 
scarcely speak the language of the country, and the king could ex- 
press himself in English but imperfectly. 

“Of the title of nobility, the extensive authority in the palace, 
the monopoly of European supplies, showered upon the head of the 
favoured little man, I have already spoken. He was also head of 
the menagerie, a sort of park-ranger in fact. I was once witness, 
and only once, to the length of the monthly bills which he presented 
to his majesty. 

“Tt was after tiffin, or lunch, when we usually retired from the 
palace until dinner-time at nine o’clock, that the favourite entered 
with a roll of paper in his hand. In India, long documents, legal 
and commercial, are usually written, not in books or on successive 
sheets, but on a long roll, strip being joined to strip for that pur- 
pose, and the whole rolled up like a map. 

¢ Fla, khan!’ said the king, observing him; ‘the monthly bill, 
is it?’ 

“Tt is, your majesty,’ was the smiling reply. 

** Come, out with it; Jet us see the extent. Unrol it, khan.’ 

**'The king was in a playful humour ; and the barber was always 
in the same mood as the king. He held the end of the roll in his 
hand, and threw the rest along the floor, allowing it to unrol itself 
as it retreated. It reached to the other side of the long apartment, 
—a goodly array of items and figures, closely written too. The 
king wanted it measured. A measure was brought, and the bill 
was found to be four yards and a half long. I glanced at its amount ; 
it was upwards of ninety thousand rupees, upwards of nine thousand 
pounds! 

‘The king looked also at the total. 

**¢ Larger than usual, khan,’ said he, as he did so. 

“* Yes, your majesty, the plate, and the new elephants, &c. &c.’ 

“Qh, it’s all right, I know,’ said the king, interrupting him ; 
‘take it to the nawab, and tell him to pay it.’ 

‘*’'The signature was affixed, and the bill was paid. 

¢ The khan is robbing your majesty,’ said an influential courtier 
to the king some months afterwards ; ‘ his bills are exorbitant.’ | 
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‘** Tf I choose to make the khan a rich man, is that any thing to 
you—to any of you? I know his bills are exorbitant; let them be 
so; itis my pleasure. He shall be rich.’” 


This man’s end was neither the bowstring nor the scimitar, 
thanks to his being a European. He ruled the king more and 
more powerfully every year, by the usual means of flattering 
his foibles and fostering his vices, especially his drunkenness 
and his fondness for insulting his old uncles. At last his 
conduct became so outrageous, that the writer of this book, 
and one other of the Europeans of the household, much and 
disgracefully—in our opinion—as they had endured for the 
sake of their pay, could stand it no longer. The narratives 
of some of these freaks are positively disgusting, and the 
writer assures us—and we can well believe him—that many 
things that he witnessed could not possibly be put in print. 
However, at last he left the court. The barber went on 
flourishing for a time; but at length the English resident so 
energetically backed up the remonstrances of the disgusted 
natives, that the king sent away his favourite, who departed 
with, it was said, only 240,000/. The king himself was soon 
poisoned, and was succeeded by one of the uncles whom the 
barber and he had delighted to insult. 

Here, then, we have a picture of the effects of that Maho- 
metanism which our newspaper scribes, our M.Ps., and our 
politicians in general, are endeavouring to uphold upon the 
throne of Turkey. Can we wonder that almost every man of 
sense who knows any thing of Orientalism,—to say nothing of 
one’s feelings as a Christian,—avows his hopes that the present 
war may end in the utter annihilation of the Turkish rule, 
and the speedy partition of Turkey among the European 
powers? And when men will not look at the question with 
this aim distinctly before them, can we wonder that they are 
lukewarm in upholding the present war; and, like Mr. Glad- 
stone and his school, long for peace almost at any price? For 
ourselves, we have from the first considered that the rea/ ob- 
ject of the war is the appropriation of Turkey by France, 
England, and Austria; and our chief fear is lest Russia should 
come in for a share of the spoils. But to those who have got 
up a fantastical enthusiasm for “ Turkish independence,” and 
who believe that Mahometanism can be what they offensively 
term ‘‘ regenerated,” we recommend the perusal of the amusing 
book before us, as an illustration of what may be looked for 
from a Mahometan sovereignty “ protected and controlled by 
English influence.” 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


A Vindication of the Catholic Church, in a series of Letters addressed 
to the Right Rev. John Henry Hophins, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Vermont. By F. P. Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. (Baltimore, 
Murphy; London, Dolman.) The Protestant Bishop Hopkins lately 
wrote a book attacking Milner’s ind of Controversy, and challenged 
Archbishop Kenrick to detend Milner. This he has done in the volume 
before us, The result is a very useful popular statement of what is, or 
rather what is not, Catholic doctrine, on all the common subjects of 
anti-Catholic misrepresentation or misconception, We have no hesita- 
tion in suggesting its addition to the libraries of Catholic institutes, and 
other collections of hooks meant tor general circulation in times of con- 
troversy. At p. 183 we notice a slight inaccuracy as to a fact. The 
archbishop says, ** I know nothing otf St. Peter’ s tooth, and I have not 
visited Treves and Ancona; yet, from the nabiaial practice of all the 
countries in which I have travelled or lived, I am perfectly assured 
that nothing whatever is demanded or given for any exhibition of relics.” 
We certainly can name two of the most cele brated relies which cannot 
be seen except on a large payment: the body of St. Charles Borromeo 
at Milan, and the heads of the Three Kings at Cologne. But what 
harm is there i in the practice, after all ? 


The Hidden Treasure ; or, the Value and Excellence of Holy Mass. 
By the Blessed Leonard of Port-Maurice. (London, Dolman.) Of the 
claims of this little volume as a translation we are not able to speak, 
not having the original at hand. It reads, however, easily and plea- 
sautly ; and bears the impress of being written by one whose aim was 
to express his own warm and devout thoughts without regard to rhe- 
torical art. It is introduced by a few i:teresting remarks by the Bishop 
of Southwark, at whose recommendation the translator undertook the 
work. The treatise itsclf needs no recommendation trom us; but we 
may specially point out the third chapter, as likely to give some ser- 


viceable hints to those who find difhculty in employing the ordinary 
mnethods for hearing Mass. 


The Mysteries of the Faith; the Holy Eucharist. By St. Alphonsus 
Maria de Liguori. (London, "‘Barne and Lambert.) The last issued 
volume of Father Coffin’s edition of the works of St. — It 
contains some of the most strikingly characteristie writings of the Saint. 
‘To those Anglicans who think him an ‘ unscriptural” Saint, we take 
the liberty of recommending the study of the miscellaneous treatises 
Which form the latter portion of the volume. 


Visits to the Most Ioly Scerament and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
By St. Alphonsus Liguori. A new translation, edited by the Rev. 
Rk. A. Coffin. (London, Burns and Lambert.) A very nicely-turned- 
out pocket edition of the well-known * Visits.” 


Manual of the Confraternity of La Salette, comprising every In- 
Jormation concerning La Salette; with De votions for the Confraternities 
established in England. By the Rev. John Wyse. (Richardson.) A 
very useful and complete little book of information of all sorts for per- 
sons who desire to know what has been said and done in respect to the 
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apparition, to visit the mountain, or to propagate the devotion in Eng- 
land. It includes a sketch of the history, remarks and criticisms on the 
children, the pilgrimages, and so forth, with a large selection of appro- 
priate prayers. And by way of a useful hint of a smaller kind, it gives 
the names of good i inns on the route. Mr. Wyse has aiso devoted a few 
pages to a well-stated explanation of the subject of Indulgences. 


The Philosophy of the Beautiful. By J. G. Maevicar, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh, Edmouston and Douglas.) Dr. Maevicar attempts to show that 
the principles of beauty are as determinate as any propositions in ma- 
thematics. Nis first step is to show that every thi ng is beautiful ; for it 
is beautiful that some things should be ugly. It would be an ugly 
piece of business if certain nasty things could be mistaken for jewe Is or 
ior sugar-candy, or if parasitic insects were beautiful enough to tempt 
squires to preserve them as game, or young ladies to enclose a snug 
paddock for the pasture of industrious fleas. The laws of nature 
are the ground of the beautiful, and the simplicity of the laws upon 
which things depend is the measure of their beauty, which is destroyed 

by too great intricacy. The fine arts seek to simplify nature, and to 
exhibit in an isolated state that which in nature is wrapped up in 
tingled variety. 

The perception of the beautiful is deseribed by Dr. Macvicar in a 
manner which will rather tax the perceptive powers of his readers: 
“Phe perception of the beautiful, and how we attain to it ;—this we 
iave seen to be because of the fact that the laws of nature ....are not 

singular inventions, making their apparition in material nature for the 
first time, the intelleetual nature, the soul, till then a stranger to thei ; 
hut because they are the residuary action and the representatives far 
down the stream of being, of those very laws of the spirit-world, which 
constitute reason itself, the virtue of thought and feeling det ained above 
ind nought but dynamic action allowed beneath ; yet so much allowed, 
that at sight of their operation and products, i.e. at sight of the actual, 
the soul claims kindred with it, &e. &e.” 

We wonder whether Dr. Maevicar considers his grammar or his 
wonderful ablatives absolute to be beautiful; or whether he thinks 
that eontraria ex contrariis generantur, and that the cause and reason 
of the beautiful is the ugly, which ean only be expressed in language 
next-door to inarticulate. We do not deny that Dr. Macvicar has got 
hie “a of some truths; but we beg to call in question the value of any 
philosophy whieh its author thinks it necessary to bury under a bushel 
of verbiave, De non appare ntibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio. 
An explanation which makes nothing plain is not to be considered as 
in explanation at all, 


Christian Theism: the Testimony of Reason and Revelition to the 
Evisience and Character of the Supreme Being. By R. A. Thompson, 
M.A. 2 vols. (London, Rivingtons.) (1st Burnett Prize.) We do 
not consider this such a successful production as the second- -prize essay 
of Mr. Tulloch, which we noticed in our jast number. Mr, Thompson 
hesins well enough with asserting that the cogency of or ological proof 
depends on the proof’ of an objective reality corresponding to the sub- 


ji «tive determination. But when he goes on to prove this correspon- 


cenee by ps sychoiogy, he makes utter shipwreck of his argument. 
Nihil est in’ intelicetu guod non fuit prius in sensu, nisi ipse intel- 
lectus. The mind is the white paper on which the senses paint the 
ereeptions ; therefore, if we would know that which is the necessary 
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aud unchanging clement of all ideas and of all perceptions, we must 
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analyse the picture, and distinguish the form from the material, the 
colour from the canvass, the sensation from the intellectual eiement, the 
painting from the paper which holds it. And this must be done by an 
anatomy of our complex ideas and perceptions, and in no other way. 
We cannot tell what is the common element of all perceptions which 
have visible form, by dissecting the eye or the optic nerve, but by 
analysing the perceptions themselves. We cannot tell what a person 
has written by examining the pen with which he wrote; nor can we 
tell what the mind has supplied out of its own stores by psychology or 
phrenology. We ask for an analysis of ideas, and Mr. Thompson gives 
us a dissection of the mind as invented by Reid. As well might we call 
a dissertation on wax-tablets, styles, parchment, papyrus, and ink, an 
analysis of Cicero’s philosophy. 


Institutes of Metaphysic; the Theory of Knowing and Being. By 
Professor Ferrier, St. Andrew’s. (Edinburgh, Blackwood.) ‘This re- 
markable work professes to be a novelty in philosophy ; it claims to 
demonstrate that whatever is known must consist of two elements, thie 
object and subject, neither of which can be known by themselves ; that 
neither object nor subject by itself can be known by any possible intel- 
ligence; that whatever is, is a possible subject of knowledge: therefore, 
that nothing exists which is not a synthesis of two elements, subject 
and object, mind and matter, God and the world. ‘ The only absolute 
and necessary existence is a supreme everlasting mind in synthesis with 
all things.” Hence, unless Professor Ferrier holds with Berkeley (and 
we think he does so), that matter is but a modification of the divine 
Mind, the thought of God, he holds that neither God nor the universe 
are real existences in themselves, but only two elements of one exist- 
ence, two indeterminate nothings, which are correlations of one another 
and cannot exist apart;—a manifest heresy, and one which is not re- 
quired by the system; for he owns that ‘‘ the ego, or mind, in any 
determinate condition, or with any thing or thought present to it,’’ is 
**the substantial.” God, therefore, in the determinate condition of 
God, is substantial ; is both subject and object; knows Himself, and is 
absolutely and exclusively. With this protest, and with an exception 
against the utter want of precision in the proof of the first proposition, 
from which all the others are derived, we think highly of the book, as 
one of real talent, precision, and clearness; though it is marred with 
what we take leave to call bumptiousness, and the assumption of the 


jovial style in which certain private tutors cram fast young men for 
their little-goes. 


—— ee ree -- 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Anna Clayton ; or, the Mother’s Trials. A Tale of Real Life. (Lon- 
don, Low and Co.) We have not read Anna Clayton, and we advise 
every body else not to read it. Indeed, we do not think many of our 
readers will do so when they have read the following delicious specimen 
of priestly conversation, put into the mouth of a certain ‘‘ Pather Fran- 
cis,” and addressed by him to a little boy: ‘ No more of your puling 
round me, you young brat! I’ve had enough of you, I hope. As I hated 
your vile heretic mother, so do I hate you;—and now you've got to 
smart for all the bother you’ve been to me! Yes, and that little pale- 
faced wretch of a sister of yours has got to take it now, I reckon! 
We’ll see who’s master round here now!” ‘This is ¢¢ real lite” indeed. 
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The Reculver ; or, the Two Sisters of Thanet. Compiled by the 
Authoress of ** The Indian Princess,” &e. (Published at 61 New Bond 
Street.) The authoress of The Reculver does not tell us what she means 
by saying that her little book is ‘‘ compiled ;” it is a story, partly in 
verse and partly in prose; but is it all original, or partly new and 
partly borrowed? Its quality is as heterogeneous as its title-page is 
odd. Passages of descriptive power and real beauty alternate with 
such dreary stanzas as the following: 


“ On Joseph's best new waistcoat, lo! 
Humphrey a grease-spot sees, 
And says, * You've travelled, Joe.’—* How so ?” 
*I see you've been in Greece.” 


* Your wit, though circumscribed,’ says Joc, 
‘Is most far-fetch’d.’—* ’Tis not,’ 

Says Humphrey, ‘so far-fetch’d ; you know 
I made it on the spot.’ 


*Humph! be it so,’ says Joseph, ¢ still, 
All homely jokes I hate ; 

And let me hope your next pun will 
Be more immaculate.” 


My Travels ; or an Unsentimental Journey through France, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. By Capt. Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. (London, Hurst 
and Blackett.) An eccentric book, in a fizzy, popgun sort of style. 
The author has all the disposition tor the marvellous which distinguishes 
the genuine tar, mixed with the facetious indifference and flippant 
irreverence which characterises the man about town, or the Broad- 
Church Christian of little or no faith. He thinks he does a very witty 
thing when at each cross that he passes on his way he says the pre- 
scribed Pater and Ave to gain the indulgences, which he supposes the 
Protestant has as good a right to as the Catholic ; he amuses himself 
with people’s devotion or want of devotion in the churches; but he 
speaks of what other Protestants would call their idolatry with good 
humour and freedom, as it he were not at all shocked at it. He gives, 
moreover, a long account of ** St. Genaar”’ of Naples, and of the periodi- 
cal liquefaction of his blood; which he admits to be a fact, though he 
disputes the certainty of the relics being really his, and though he treats 
the belief in a few supplementary miracles as a miracle of sottishness 
and superstition. He perpetually calls attention to the superior com- 
fort and external progress of Protestants, and never omits an opportu - 
nity of saying something sharp against ‘‘ tyrants,” especially against the 
Austrians in Lombardy. Altogether the book may be recommended ; 
for the author’s heresies are put forward in too simple a manner to 
do much harm. ‘The spelling of the Italian words which frequently 
occur argues either shameful negligence or shameful ignorance on the 
part of the correctors of the press. 


A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End, and a Trip to the Scilly Isles. 
By Walter White. (London, Chapman and Hall.) This work has 
the interest of a road-book, or rather of a path-book; for the author 
usually follows the unfrequented by-ways along the shores, and visits 
all the headlands between Poole and the Land’s End. He is an honest 
narrator, who tells exactly what he sees, and who goes out with a very 
definite idea of what he intends to see. The business-like way in which 
the Londoner enjoys his annual holiday is amusing, and the narrative 
itself has the same kind of interest as one of Murray’s hand-books. 
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The Dead Sea a new Route to India; with other Fragments and 
Gleanings in the East, By Capt. Wm. Alle n, RLN., author of ** Narra- 
tive of Niger Expedition.” 2 vols. illustrated. (Loudon, Longmans.) 
Captain Allen’s volumes are chiefly arranged from papers read with 
applause before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Geographical Society. His great idea is the making a ship- 
canal between the Mediterranean and the Red Se a, by letting these seas 
into the vast depression of the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea 
(which is some 1400 feet be low the level of’! the ove an), by means of canals 
through the plain of Esdraelon, along the brook Kishon, and through 
the probable dessicated strait which divides the Wady Arabat, the val- 
ley which commences from the southern point of the Asphalt Lake, 
with the Red Sea, This operation would destroy Tiberias, the whole 
lower valley ot the Jordan, and would submerge about 2000 square 
miles of land, most of it country which is hallowed by the footsteps of 
our Lord. Captain Allen’s other theories are characterised by the same 
cool inditle rence to the religious convictions and prejudices of others, 
from the poor Arab, whom this dictatorial John Bull would er dicate 
from the land which he * infests,” to the Christian who prostrates him- 
self and weeps before the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Quoting as 
he does the writings of Mr. Van de Welde, and other half-crazy bib- 
lical interpreters (one of whom makes out from Isaias that England is 
to be the power which shall restore the Jews to Palestine), we think it 
strauge that we have not alighted on a single reference to the work of 
M. de Saulcy on this same country. Captain Allen has certainly col- 
lected many very valuable observations; but we do not like a man who 
wraps himself in his own private C hristianity, and treats with the most 
otfeusive scepticism and disdain all the cherished convictions and tra 
ditions of the great societies of Christendom, especially when they stand 
in the way of commerce. 


Maud, and other Poems. By A. Tennyson, Poet Laureate. (Lon- 
don, Moxon.) Hitherto Mr. Tennyson has devoted his exqtisite versi- 
tication and melodious rhythm to the services of the English Christian 
Transeendentalist school, as represented by Maurice, Kingsley, and 
others ; he sung of human nature tamed by love, and accomplishing its 
highest end in the summum bonum (or nodum) of matrimony. But since 
he has crowned his brow with laurel, he has outstripped his te archers ; 
the martial wreath has budded and blossomed, and, like certain peas, 
has produced a crop of scimitars; the laureate breathes war more than 
love. The poem before us represents a moody, envious, and misanthro- 
pical young gentleman gradually tamed by falling in love with the 
squire’s daughter Maud, relapsing into delirium in consequence of 
his shooting the young lady? s brother in a duel, and then restored to 
himself by the first booms of the cannon in the Black and Baltie Seas. 
The poem is in a series of autobiographical pictures, and the verse, me- 
lody, and diction vary very naturally with the states of mind intended 
to be expressed. We warn our readers, however, that they must read 
the poem through ; otherwise they might i incur the same fate as a friend 
of ours, who opened the volume at p. 89, where the hero paints his 
delirium, and is about as consecutive as Mad Tom. Our triend was of 
course confirmed in his opinion that poetry is only foolish prose cut into 
lines of a certain length. ‘This little volume contains also the ode on 
the Duke of Wellington, and a ballad on the charge of the light brigade 
at Balaklava, to the tune of ‘* All the blue bonnets are over the border, 
which have been published before, and an idyll, ‘* The Brook,” and a 














few letters, which are new. 
volume affords: 
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We quote one of the prettiest things the 


* Come into the garden, Maud, 











For the black bat, night, has flown ; 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone: 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 


For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves 
On a bed of daffodil sky ; 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
‘lo faint in his light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, * There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay, 

When will the dancers leave her alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 
And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


I said to the rose,'* The brief night goes 
In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will/never be thine ? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
* Forgever and ever mine.’ 


And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall; 

And long by the garden-lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 


From the lake to the meadow and on to the wood, 


Our wood that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have left so sweet, 


That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
‘The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
But the rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me: 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 
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Queen rose of the rose-bud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
‘rom the passion-flower at the gate, 
She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
‘The red rose cries, * She is near, she is near ;’ 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 
‘lhe larkspur listens, * I hear, I hear ;° 
And the lily whispers, ‘ I wait.’ 
She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed: 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red.” 


The Married Life of Rachel, Lady Russell. By M. Guizot. (Lon- 
don, Bosworth.) This little work is a translation of an essay which 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes in March last. To us it does 
not appear to be of much value; but its publication is justified by a 
feeling which deserves respect. M. Guizot chose Lady Russell for 
the subject of an essay, in order to furnish an example which might 
in a measure counteract the ‘** deplorable malady of our age,” 
which ** believes in no passion, unless accompanied with exaggeration 3’ 
to which ‘* unbounded love, pertect devotion, all those exalted am 
ardent feelings, the masters of the mind, only seem possible when 
carried beyond the pale of morality and social propriety ;” in whose 
eyes “all ‘order is a yoke w hich paralyses all submission ; 29 and so on. 
‘be translator has aimed at a literal rendering of the original, consider- 
ably to the detriment of the flow of the English. 


The Works of Professor Wilson. Edited by Professor Ferrier. Vol. I. 
Noctes Ambrosiane, (Edinburgh, Blackwood.) A reprint of forty- 
one out of the seventy which made up the remarkable series of papers 
on things in general which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine between 
the years 1822 and 1835. Though a great deal of the original freshness 
and interest of the subject has “evaporate ‘d, the Noctes are still a re- 
markable example of a discursive and colloquial criticism, No one can 
forget the Ettrick Shepherd, a whisky- -jug before him in the morning, 
and a jug of whisky in the evening, with his intense appreciation of his 
own talents, and his broad Scotch humour. Christopher North too, 
with his tipsy virtue, his gout and his eruteh; young in stomach and 
in animal spirits, though old in body and mind ,—is a character that 
impresses itself on the memory. There is certainly a considerable 
amount of true artistic creation in these papers; and the variety and in- 
coherence of their subject-matter renders them not only diverting, but 
very proper for the purpose of refreshing one’s literary reminiscences. 
We must own, however, that the reperusal of them did not afford us 
any thing like ‘the enjoyment that we remember to have experienced in 
first reading them, 














